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PREFACE 


This little book on a big subject was begun at 
the suggestion of the matron of a public hospital, 
who deplored the lack of a manual of practical 
psychology on modern hnes entertammg enough 
and brief enough for nurses to read in their rare 
moments of leisure. It is also in some degree the 
outcome of the remark of a well-known examiner 
in psychology, to the efiect that the papers of 
candidates for the teaching profession seldom 
show any realization of the practical bearing of 
psychology on the work of educating and train- 
ing children. 

This 18 not surprising when one considers 
the small amount of attention paid in available 
text-books on psychology to the practical every- 
day bearings of the subject ; and yet, unless the 
practical Imk is made, the time devoted by 
teachers to the study of the subject is more or 
less wasted. 

An attempt has been made in the following 
pages to supply the need for a practical treat- 
ment, and to set forth in the simplest possible 
way the main principles of psycho-therapy in its 
application not to the insane or abnormal, but 
to the ordinary people whom we meet every day, 
both children and adults. 

A word of explanation is perhaps needed as 
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to the use of the term paycho-analysit in a book 
whidi makes no pretence of following exclnsivdy 
the Freudian School. The psychological export 
to-day has admitted the claim of the followers 
of Freud to the exclusive use of this term, and 
in a technical treatise it would be an mexcusable 
error to use it in the wider sense. But to the 
general pubhc the aspect of psychology here 
dealt with is still known as psycho-analysis, 
and it seems better in a popular hand-book to 
employ, at least on the title-page, the populai 
phraseology. In the body of the book an effort 
has been made to explain the more correct usage. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Peuiiai'S tlic greatest difference between present- 
day psychology and the psychology of twenty 
years ago is that in its old form the subject was 
purely academic and theoretical, while to-day it 
is nothing if not practical and experimental. 

I can remember learning, though with infinite 
difficulty, that older form of psjchology which 
was considered suitable a.s a preparation for the 
career I was about to enter Nevertheless, I can 
truly say that from that day to this I have 
never made the slightest use of all those weari- 
some abstractions about Volition, Cognition, and 
Emotion The)’ seem to be entirely unrelated to 
the business of daily life, and to afford little clue 
to one’s own inner piobl.'ius or to the motives 
and acts of other peojile with whom one is called 
upon to live 111 amitv.md tolerant understanding. 

Until a few years .igo the general public took 
as little interest in jisychologv as in bacteriology 
As early as 1899 Dr Sigmund Freud of Vienna 
had propounded and jmblished his theories and 
his practical exjieriments in psycho-analysis, 
but his name was almost unknown outside the 
medical piofes-ion ' Then came the Great War, 
‘ First Fiii'libli traiisl.ition of Freud's work, 1013 
B 
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fillin g the hospitals of Europe with shattered 
min ds as well as shattered bodies, and m a few 
months psycho-therapy, the healing of the 
diseased mind, became the topic of the hour. 
The names of Freud, Jung, and Adler sprang 
into fame, and psycho-analysis, already the 
valued mstrument of the psychiatrist, became 
the rather dangerous plajthing of society From 
that time onward the subject of psychology 
ceased to be an academic one, and became of 
interest to a vast number of ordinary people 
with no pretensions to learning It was found 
to be as practically useful as a telephone or 
a motor in conducting the affairs of hfe. 

Every one whose daily work brings him into 
contact with human beings is confronted with 
psychological problems with which he must 
endeavour to deal Why is it that A, who is in 
some respects a most valued assistant; lives 
under a perpetual cloud of imaginary shghts 
and grievances, and so fails to get on with his 
colleag\^s? What is the reason that B, who 
is socially a pleasant and amiable person, metes 
out a species of petty cruelty to his sub- 
ordinates? Why do I always irritate C, and 
bring out his worst side * Wliy does this child 
who is in my care suffer from alternate fits of 
sulkiness and excited ‘showing off’, with no 
apparent cause? Why does that woman, who 
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ought to be perfectly strong and well, live the 
life of a nervous mvahd, always tired, always 
with a headache, cold, or indigestion — fussy, 
anxious, undecided, and full of self-pity ? 

These are the questions that daily life brings 
forward, sometimes about oneself, sometimes 
about one’s associates or fellow workers; and 
the happiness of a family or of a whole com- 
munity may depend on whether one has the 
tact, skill, and knowledge to enable one to deal 
with them wisely. The reason why it is worth 
while to know something about modern psycho- 
logy is that It gives at least a clue to the best 
way of coping with the everyday problems of 
clashing personalities 

Moreover, we are living at a time when the 
civihzed world, as full as ever it was of disease 
and neurosis, is losing faith in bottles of medi- 
cine. The layman is beginning to realize what 
many a physician has long known, viz. that 
drugs are frequently but a means of tinkering 
with symptoms whose real cause is beyond hia 
reach, and often beyond his power to diagnose. 
But if we have nothing to substitute for the dis-; 
credited bottle of medicine, are we not worse off 
than when simple faith m drugs worked healm^ 

There are, however, several substitutes gradu- 
ally making themselves known and felt. The 
scientific study of food values and of diet m 
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general, and experimental work in the curative 
power of relaxation, are beginning to have a 
marked effect in modifying physical therapy. 
The remarkable work of Monsieur Cou4 at 
Nancy has led to a world- wide interest in seU- 
healiiig by various methods of auto-suggedtion; 
and similarly the heabng power which lies in 
self-knowledge and self-understanding has been 
proved beyond dispute by the various schools 
of psycho-therapy. 

The idea of the supreme value of self- 
knowledge IS as old as humanity, and is one of 
the basic ideas in all the great religions The 
extreme difficulty of reaching any useful under- 
standing of the inner workings of one’s own 
mind has always been recognized, and many 
methods of aUaiiuiig it have been taught m 
days of old ns well as in modern times. The 
difficulty consists very largely in the rather 
surprising fact that introspection as ordinarily 
jnaclised does not lead to self-understandmg. 
On the •contrary, introspective people are as 
a rule more entirely without that capacity than 
their lighter-hearted brethren, for their aimless 
brooding upon self is so strongly tinged with 
emotion that it does not amount to consecutive 
thought. What the new school of psycho- 
therapy has discovered is a theory and a 
practical technique which leads directly to real 
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self-knowledge, and through it to self-healing. 
‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
m.'ike you free.’ 

It is obviously ouhsidc the scope of a small 
book to diLSCUss the relative merits of various 
schools of analytical p.sychology, or to go deeply 
into their origins and technicalities. The ques- 
tion that concerns us is the one so often asked 
by people who have seen analysis used success- 
fully for healing purposes, but who know little 
of its principles, viz How can a search into 
the motives, thoughts, impulses, and emotions 
of a patient cure him of everyday physical 
symptoms and obscure mental disabilities ’ 

Every human being is familiar with the fact 
that there is nothing more exhausting than 
mental or emotion.al conflict, the feeling of 
‘being pulled in two directions at once’, and 
similarly every one recognizes the feeling of 
relief and relaxation that comes when such 
(»nflict 13 resolved and ceases We say long- 
ingly, ‘I don’t mind which I do, so long as 
I can definitely act m one way or the other.’ 
When such conflict is conscious, we generally 
do arrive at some I ind of final decision, which 
brmgs it to an end. But psychologists have 
discovered that the vast majority of us are 
constantly being pulled in two directions with- 
out being aware of the fact. 
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Human consciousness is a complicated thing. 
It has been compared to a vast sea in which 
the ghttenng surface represents what we com- 
monly call the conscious mind, while the unseen 
and much larger body of water beneath rejire- 
sents the unconscious. As the under layers of 
water arc constantly mingling with the surface 
water and changing its content and temperature, 
so the under layers of unconsciousness are for 
ever altering and modifymg our conscious 
thoughts and actions 

The things that we do consciously are the 
outcome of a mass of impulses rising from the 
unconscious. We consciously wash ourselves, 
and eat, and prepare ourselves for sleep, often 
when we would much rather not be bothered 
to perform these actions. We do not con- 
sciously argue with ourselves as to why we do 
so We know without thinking about it that 
we must. We read and write consciously, but 
the complicated process by which we accomplish 
these Aings has many years since sunk into our 
unconsciousness. One realizes this in trymg to 
compose (not copy) a letter on a typewriter 
when one is not proficient in the art of typing. 
It IS at first almost impossible to do this, 
because all the conscious attention that one 
should be giving to composing the letter is 
being given to striking the right keys and 
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manipnlating the machine. There is a stage 
in a young child’s career when he can write 
and can also put ideas together, but cannot 
without endless time and trouble write down 
his thoughts, because his conscious mind is 
absorbed in the mechanical difficulty of writing. 
Again, emotional states m the unconscious often 
act directly on the conscious mind. People who 
are martyrs to ali}’nes8 very often have no 
realization that it is shyness which makes them 
in some cases clumsy and tactless, in other cases 
boisterous and over-familiar. 

The content of the unconscious mind is so 
enormous and so mysterious that psychologists 
are at a loss to define it. In the early days of 
psycho-therapy little could be said about it, 
save that it existed In recent years much 
research has been done upon the subject, both 
by the Freudians and by investigators of other 
schools, but the outcome of this research is too 
techmeal and too complex to be dealt with here. 

The unconscious may be said to include all 
forgotten past experience, and the seeds of 
all habits of mind and body. It contains all 
the reasons for our so-called ‘instinctive’ fears, 
dislikes, and preferences. Let me take a few 
everyday examples. You have perhaps some 
apparently childish but insurmountable dislike 
to ringing a door-belL You do not consciously 
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admit to yourself that you dislike it, because 
It seems a silly fancy; but all the same, door- 
bells are things you avoid if you can. A pro- 
longed search in your imconscious mind will 
perhaps reveal that as a young child you, for 
example, pulled a door-bell and fell over back- 
wards, hurting yourself, or rang a bell and had 
the door opened by some one who frightened 
or scolded you; or rang at the wrong bell by 
mistake and were severely mortified at your 
error, as children so often are at blunders of 
which a grown-up person thinks nothing. You 
promptly forgot the incident, because we always 
do tend to forget what is un])leasant, but a vague 
dislike of door-bells rem.iiiis in your mind Or, 
again, a grown-up \\otn.sn has an instinctive 
reaction of fear and violent repulsion at the 
sound of the heavy flapping of the wings of 
a large bird It goes back to a forgotten incident 
of babyhood, when she was attacked by an 
angry turkey-cock. Such phobias are very 
commqp, and sometimes their origin is com- 
pletely lost, whde in other cases an effort of 
memory vmU easily bring it back into con- 
sciousness. But it IS important to realize that 
the in.itcnal of the Freudian unconscious is hy 
dejinilion not susceptible of recall by a voluntary 
effort of recollection. Those fears whose origin 
wo can recall by such an effort cannot, strictly 
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speaking, be said to form part of the unconscious 
This IS a very obvious reason why self-analysis 
is unable to reach the real source of the difficul- 
ties and IS therefore ineffectual in serious cases 
where the cause of nervous symptoms is really 
unconscious. 

Besides the record of past experience the 
unconscious mind contains such unadmitted 
tendencies as greed, vamty, cruelty, and fear 
of personal danger, in fact all the instincts of 
which civilized humanity is ashamed. 

Now the fact that all normal human beings 
and possibly many of the higher animals are 
born with a sense of shame and a desire for 
self-approval, such as causes them to repudiate 
many of their thoughts and actions, shows at 
once that the human mind is not at one with 
itself There is something in us which we 
usually call conscience, but for winch psycho- 
logists have invented various abstruse terms, 
and tins something acts as a censor within the 
soul The power of self-cnticisin seems to belong 
partly to the conscious mind and partly to the 
unconscious It torments us when w e are awake 
and in full realization of what is happening iii 
our thoughts , many jieople also feel it in dreams 
and between waking and sleeinng , and experi- 
ments have shown that it is strongly present in 
the hypnotic state. Thus, for example, it is 
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common for a man who knows he ought to get 
out of bed at a certain hour to feel a compulsion 
of conscience which brings him to his feet before 
he IS awake enough to look at his watch or realize 
his surroundings. McDougall has shown that it 
requires a very great effort to induce an honest 
and moral person even when under hypnosis to 
steal or commit any kind of crime. The resis- 
tance of the conscience is still present, though in 
matters which do not touch the moral sense the 
person is perfectly ready to obey the will of the 
hypnotizer. This higher impulse or motivation 
is considered by some people to come from that 
element in the unconscious which they dis- 
tinguish as the super-conscious. Whatever its 
origin, there is no doubt that it sets up a per- 
petual conflict in the soul of man, for it is 
always at war with the lower instincts. There 
IS, of course, nothing new in tins idea in so far 
as it applies to the moial struggles which a man 
realizes, the everyday effort to do what ho 
knows 4ie ought What the modern psycholo- 
gist has to tell us is that these conscious conflicts 
are of small moment compared with the far 
greater war carried on permanently in the un- 
conscious mind, giving rise to battles of which 
we are entirely unaware It is these battles, says 
the analyst, that exhaust the vitahty and set 
up ill health and neurosis m the physical body. 
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Aa we have seen, conscious conflicts aie 
wearing, but can be ended by a sharp decision 
in one direction or the other. Those which go 
on in the unconscious are without end, because 
they are never brought up for trial and judge- 
ment by the will. The analyst’s work is to probe 
the unconscious mind and bring to light the 
hidden struggle which is sapping the bodily 
strength. As a rule the patient is then able to 
face and deal with the trouble, and the conse- 
quent relaxation of strain restores to the body 
its normal vitality It is, m fact, as if a leak in 
the mam, i e. m our supply of vital energy, had 
been discovered and stopped. 

The sources of these unconscious conflicts are 
innumerable. Perhaps the commonest is some 
sort of fear. Fear of disease or accident for 
oneself or one’s family, fear of change, of sin, 
of poverty, of boredom, of old age, and of death 
are among the commonest Most of these we 
either suppress, i e. deliberately refuse to think 
about, or repress, i.e. allow to sink so deeply 
into the unconscious mind that we are entirely 
unaware of them. But fear, as is well known, 
produces mental and physical tension, the mind 
and body bracing themselves to resist it. This 
tension produces fatigue, and is one of the chief 
causes of msomnia. Psycho-analysis brings the 
cause of fear up into the field of consciousness, 
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where the victim can face it and deal with it, and 
an immediate relaxation of nervous and mus- 
cular strain ensues Hence the power of psycho- 
therapy to cure cases of insomnia where drugs 
fail. 

Many treati.sos on psycho-therapy are written 
m such a way as would lead us to siipjiose that 
the human soul had never found any means of 
resolving its unconscious discords until Freud, 
Adler, and Jung jiroiiounded their theories to 
an incredulous and disgusted world This, of 
course, is the exaggeration to which ardent 
followers of groat ideas are prone. In jioint of 
fact, the perfectly healthy mind deals with its 
conflicts much as the perfectly healthy body 
deals with its food, without giving any particu- 
lar thought to the matter Less robust or more 
sensitive mentalities have other more or less 
satisfactory methods of self-adjustment. For 
example, religion, philosophy, or hard work iii.iy 
act as palliatives and sometimes as cures Take, 
for instance, the religious type of person. Very 
often his major conflict will be associated with 
the fear of sm, because he is accustomed to see 
life in tcniib of sin and righteousness. Such 
a man, if he is sincere, will very often find his 
conllicts icsolved by some form of confession. 
Indeed it is sometimes said that self-examina- 
tion and confession to a priest should be and 
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are an adequate substitute for analysis. No 
doubt in some cases this is so. Given a priest 
who is a trained analyst, and has unlimited 
time to put at the disposal of each penitent, and 
complete freedom of speech on all subjects, the 
two things might be synonymous. But under 
ordinary conditions of sacra uiental confession 
the position is quite diilcrent. To take one 
point only, our hidden and unconscious fears 
are by no means necessarily ‘sms’, and are not 
therefore regarded as being matter for con- 
fession, to God or to a priest If you were in the 
habit of going to confession would you confess 
that you were afraid of dying of cancer because 
your mother had done so ? Most probably you 
would not realize that you had such a fear, but 
if you did you would scarcely regard it as a sin' 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that the 
person who is healthy in mind and body has 
more or less successful ways of dealing with 
mental conflicts. But one must admit that 
e\en under the best circunietances such health 
IS a precarious thing. At any moment an 
apparently slight extra strain may upset the 
balance of the normal person, who then becomes 
unable to adjust himself. When this happens 
we call it a ‘nervous break-down’, and doctors 
prescribe rest and freedom from woriy Some 
victims of this kind of collapse are fortunate 
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enough to be able to take a ‘rest’ in the sense 
of a holiday, but how does a person who is worn 
out with worry and anxiety set about freeing 
himself from these torments ^ It is because he 
cannot do so that he has collapsed, and in such 
cases some knowledge of the workmg of the 
unconscious mind may be essential to a complete 
cure. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to give 
to the reader who is entirely new to analytical 
psychology some idea of how and why analysis 

15 a method of healing. The subsequent chapters 
of this book are not a study of psycho-therapy 
from the medical standpoint, but an effort to 
give some easy and untechnical account of the 
view that modern analytical psychologists take 
of the human mind and its workings. 
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TERMINOLOGY 

Any science or scientific method which is 
adopted as a popular craze suffers greatly from 
the fact that its terminology comes to be very 
loosely and inaccurately used. Its commoner 
technical terms take on a colloquial meaning, 
and become blunted as scientific mstruments. 
This has happened in jtsycho-therapy, and as 
a result readers of books on the subject carry 
away wrong ideas through having previously 
acquired vague or distorted notions of the 
meaning of the technical words used therein. 

Since this book is intended for the general 
noii-scientific reader, and as an introduction to 
deeper study of a very large and important 
subject, it seems well to face this difficulty of 
terminology at the outeet 

Recent books on analytical psychology tend 
to assume in the reader a knowledge of certam 
elementary terms, and explain and define only 
m the case of obscure and recondite words 
Such expressions as complex, extravert, tranS' 
ference are regarded as part of everyday 
language. In my experience it is just these 
everyday w'ords that need careful definition, if 
they are to retain any scientific usefulness, and 
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I propose in this chapter to discuss a few of the 

commonest. 

Complex. 

A complex is a group of ideas of a spontaneous 
and emotional nature associated by a given in- 
dividual with a given subject; or, put more 
simply, a complex is a group of personal asso- 
ciations called up in the mind of A by the 
stimulus X. 

Every human mind is a mass of complexes 
We begin in earliest infancy to form emotional 
associations in relation to every object with 
which we come in contact, and these become 
daily laigcr and more elaborate Thus a baby 
sitting on the hearth-rug by the fire watching 
its food being heated associates fire with the 
pleasure-sensations of warmth, brightness, and 
satisfied hunger He burns himself on the fender 
and adds to his complex the emotional ideas of 
pain and fear. Care is taken that be does not 
hurt Mmself again, and the pain associations 
die out, while the pleasure associations are 
strengthened by daily repetition, until he re- 
gains a pleasure-complex in regard to an open 
fire. Ucliberatoly acquired intellectual ideas 
about a subject do not form wLat is technically 
meant by a complex. What I have learnt intel- 
lectually about alcoholism and prohibition does 
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not constitute my complex on the subjort I 
know that drink causes untold misery and 
degradation. But my emotional association with 
spirits and wine are a hot drink by the lire after 
a Jong day in the open, or the luxury of polished 
glass and gleaming silver at a dinner-table, and 
I am the leas likely to respond with impassioned 
enthusiasm to the appeal of the prohibitionist, 
m that I have a pleasure-comiilcx on the subject 
which goes deeper than my acquired wisdom 

A complex may be a life-long possession, or 
it may aiise and be dispersed in a few hours 
Thus the emotional factors which make me 
desire ardently that the day shall be fine may 
blind me to unmistakable signs of wetness For 
the moment I have a weather-complex, but 
my faculty for judging weather will return to- 
morrow when my emotional associations with 
It have dispersed 

Psycho-therapy is largely concerned with 
deep-seated pain-coinplcxes The subjects which 
are surrounded by such complexes retreat into 
the unconscious mind and set up conflicts there 
The psychiatrist ha^methods which enable him 
to detect these subjects, and the violent emotions 
they arouse when touched upon lead him to an 
Understanding of the patient’s unconscious mind 
For example, a doctor in treating a child finds 
that the word raNnt touches a strong emotion 
c 
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in her. He brings to the surface a deeply 
repressed fear which originated on an occasion 
when she saw and was horrified by rabbit- 
shooting. Again, in treating a man, the doctor 
notices that the words water, lake, swim are 
complex-mdicators, i.e. that they arouse un- 
accountable emotion. He finds that the patient 
has been contemplating suicide by drownmg.^ 

Repression and Suppression. 

Repression is the non-voluntary driving back 
into the unconscious of unpleasant complexes; 
i.e. we repress ideas when we induce forgetful- 
ness of them without deliberate intent. Sup- 
pression is the deliberate concealment of an 
emotion. Thus we forget day after day to pay 
our bills or to answer a tiresome letter, and here 
we have unconscious repression. But we con- 
ceal the fact that we have come downstairs in 
a very bad temper, or that we are inexpressibly 
bored by our neighbour’s conversation, and this 
IB 8u|J^res8ion. Conscious suppression commonly 
leads by imperceptible degrees into unconscious 
repression. Thus m the famous mvestigation 
of the Chicago murder committed by the boy- 
crimmals Leopold and Loeb, it was found that 
the youths were abnormally repressed in their 

* See Hart, Psyifhology qf Insanity, Camb. Unir. 
Press. 
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emotional reactiona, and it was elicited that in 
early childhood Leopold, a boy of exceptional 
mentality, had deliberately suppressed his natu- 
ral emotions of pity, afiection, &c , because he 
found that they interfered with self-gratifica- 
tion. Later in life this suppression became 
automatic and passed out of his conscious con- 
trol, thus becoming a repression But it is 
equally common for repression to be instan- 
taneous and automatic from the outset. 

Rationdlizalion. 

The emotions aroused by repressed complexes 
have no reasonable cause in the conscious mind. 
Thus I have a very strong aversion from my 
neighbour, Mr. Matthews. There are, in reality, 
no grounds for my violent dislike, but, bearing 
accidentally that he treated my acquaintance 
Thomson rather shabbily in a certain matter, 
1 espouse Thomson’s cause with a vigour that 
secretly surprises myself, and find therein an 
excellent reason for dishking Matthews Either 
I do not notice that my championship of Thom- 
son follows my irrational dislike of Matthews, 
or else I explain this discrepancy by saying that 
I always knew instinctively that Matthews was 
an undesirable character. This process of sup- 
plying a reasonable cause for an apparently 
unreasonable emotion is called rationdltzanon. 
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If I could read my own unconscious mind 1 
might discover that Matthews’s voice recalled 
to me the voice of a master at my preparatory 
school whom I had had good reason to loathe, 
but whose very existence I had forgotten. 

Here is another example. A young man m 
reduced circumstances is forced to attend a free 
clinic at a hospital, and is kept waiting for a long 
time in uncomfortable and sordid surroundings 
When at length the doctor sees him, he bursts 
out into a violent and hysterical tirade against 
the indifference and brutality exercised by the 
nurses toward the poor women and children 
waiting at the clinic The doctor, suspicious of 
the violence of the emotion show n, and knois lug 
from experience that his out-patients are as a 
rule humanely and courteously treated, suspects, 
and succeeds in educing, that the young man’s 
poverty-complex has been rudely touched by 
the supposed indignity of accepting charitable 
assistance and being himself kept waiting in 
discomfort It should be noted that the doctor 
concerned in this c.ase was not a cynic, suspicious 
of all kindly and altruistic feeling m others, but 
that the hysterical intensity of the emotion 
exhibited acted as a complex-indicator There 
is such a thing as a passion of indignation at 
political or so( i.il abuses or at the sufferings 
of others. But when we find that a certain 
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apparently quite impersonal subject always 
arouses in us an inclination to argue vehemently 
and hotly and excites our feelings, we do well to 
look and see what our personal associations with 
this subject are. 

Besutance. 

Since wo repress into the unconscious painful 
and mortifying experience, we naturally offer 
resislioice to any effort to make such experience 
conscious. A patient w ho is being analysed often 
exjienonces acute emotion because consciously 
he has an ardent desire to co-operute with the 
treatment, and when lus unconscious resistance 
18 overcome, no matter at w hat emotional cost, 
the relief produced by hberation of energy is so 
great as to make the after-effect one of refresh- 
ment rather than fatigue A person who needs 
analytic treatment frequently imagines that it 
IS an exhausting process which will interfere with 
Ins daily work In most mstances, however, the 
reverse is the case. His energy is increased, not 
only as an ultimate but as an immedi.itc result 
of treatment. 

Transference. 

The idea embodied in the term transference is 
one which has developed so greatly in recent 
years that its technical now bears scarcely any 
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relation to its colloqmal use. The popular idea 
of the analytical transference is still that ‘the 
patient always falls in love with the analyst 
and thinks everythin;; he says must be nght, 
which, of course, makes it very nice and easy 
for the analyst*. The actual facts are very 
dilTcrcnt. 

In the courae of analytical treatment a good 
deal of old and forgotten emotional experience 
comes to the surface, connected with people who 
have been of significance to the patient in 
the past — parents, brothers and sisters, nurses, 
teachers. As these old associations come up the 
analysand finds himself feeling for the analyst — 
quite unconsciously — the emotions felt in past 
times toward this or that person. Thus at one 
time the analyst represents the father, at another 
time the school-teacher, or the nurse — and the 
patient feels jealous love, or irritated impotent 
rebellion, or an expectation of protection and 
petting, according to the role of the moment 
The Transference’, then, is the transferring 
to the analyst of emotion left over from some 
earlier unsatisfied relation-.Iiip, and present-day 
methods of analysis are largely concerned with 
analysing and making conscious the transference 
itself. This process, in proportion as it is suc- 
cessful, has the twofold effect of freeing the 
patient from the trammels of his old unsatisfied 
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emotions, and of freeing him from his phantasied 
dependence on the analyst. 

The latest view of the transference, or the 
relation between analyst and patient, is that it 
constitutes an actual relationship, albeit a pro- 
fessional one, and that as the patient gradually 
recognizes the real hnk between himself a.nd 
some one who has given him great help in finding 
an adjustment to life, and becomes independent 
of this relationship, he actually ‘grows up’, 
reaches the stature of the adult human being, 
and so develops normal hcalthy-mindedness. 

Phantasy. 

The term phantasy is much used in analytical 
psychology, and the fact that its tcchmcal 
meaning differs subtly from its colloquial one 
leads to some confusion. A phantasy is a day- 
dream in which desire, unfulfilled in the world of 
reality, finds an imaginary fulfilment or satisfac- 
tion The world of phantasy stands over against 
the world of reality. The completely sane and 
balanced mind recognizes phantasy for what it 
IS, and either tries to convert it into reality, or 
else deliberately uses it as a harmless amusement 
and relaxation. Most people, however, are only 
partially successful in recognizing and dealing 
with it. Some, whom we call unbalanced or 
insane, fail entirely to distinguish between the 
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dream and the business. The child who sees 
himself as Buffalo Bill scouring the plains on a 
bucking broncho, or as Peter Pun fighting with 
Captam Hook, is compensating himself in day- 
dream for the restrictions and disabilities of 
childhood ^Many of us, in these days of rush and 
noise and exacting responsibility, compensate 
ourselves by dreaming that, in one way or 
another, we s(rc ‘off with the raggle-taggle 
gipsies, oh'’ Such phantasies are, for the 
ordinary person, mere harmless amusements, 
although in the mind of genius they may ger- 
minate, and inspire great imaginative woik-. of 
art. Neither we nor the children take them 
altogether literally But the newly arrived 
office-boy, who looked along the row of clerks 
and accountants m the big office and exclaimed, 
‘ Gee, is all dem guys ahead of me fer president ’, 
was day-dreaming with a difference, for in his 
dream were the seeds of a possible reality The 
one-;^inted, deliberately intended phantasy is 
the most valuable thing a child or youth can 
possess Thus the biography of Garfield {From 
Ijog Cabin to While House) tclh. now a peasant 
boy’s vision of himself as President of the United 
States became an actuality, and the lives of 
Chve, Columbus, and Booker Washington supply 
similar examples. On the other hand, t^e va^e 
aspiration to ‘da something big some day’ en- 
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genders a habits of obtaining satisfaction through 
ambitious dreams, which is the most msidious 
and dangerous of all foes to attainment 

The study of folk-lore from the pomt^of view 
of racial phantasy is a new branch of research 
possessing extraordinary interest The youngest 
son who outwits the elder ones, the ugly duckling 
who outshines his more^beautiful companions, 
Cinderella don ii-trod^en and triumphant. Little 
Klaus who gets the better of Great Klaus, Hop o’ 
My Thumb who acquires seven-leagued boots — 
such phantasies occur in the national tales of 
all peofiles, because the young nation and the 
young individual always feel inferiority and com- 
pensate for it mumaginatiou. 

Lthido 

Origin. illy this term was used by Freud and 
his followers to designate sexual hunger or the 
mental aspect of the sexual instinct. As know- 
ledge and experience have ad\anced the term 
has taken on a wider significance, and is now 
very commonly', though not invariably', used to 
mean the total life-energy or vital impetus of the 
individual — the current m which his thoughts, 
desires, and tendencies inevitably flow. 

Introversion and Extroversion. 

Speaking in a summary fashion, an introvert 
is a person whose libido or life-force is turned 
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inward; an extiavert one whose libido is tamed 

outward. 

Jn the earlier days of analytical therapy the 
ideas underlying these two terms were considered 
to be basic and of great importance, and it was 
customary to regard ‘the introvert’ and ‘the 
ertravert' as hard-and-fast types. M the pre- 
sent day the classification is still regarded as 
valid, but of less importance. Although there 
are a great many examples to be met with of 
human beings who do conform strictly to one- 
or other of the types, there are as many in whom 
the two are blended, and are seen as alternat- 
ing phases of development. The terms are dealt 
with rather fully here, because, though no longer 
of primary importance to the analyst, they are 
useful in a general way and have found their 
way into current speech. 

The extravert goes out to people and things, 
enjoying contacts and shnnking from sobtude 
and ^editation The introvert shnnks from 
and instinctively avoids contact wuth the exter- 
nal world, IS reserved, unsociable, self-sufficing. 
Looked at superficially the extravert is bke 
a fox-terrier, busy, friendly, inquisitive, bustling 
about and taking an excited sniS at everybody 
and everything; while the introvert is the cat 
who scorns to mix himself with other people’s 
concerns, and prefers to ‘walk by himself’ or 
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to sit and ‘contemplate the Absolute Mouse’. 
But the dog and cat simile, which has been used 
so often to illustrate these two psychological 
types, will not bear close inspection or mmute 
elaboration; for the introverted human being 
IS by no means necessarily a self-absorbed egoist, 
nor 13 extravcrsion synonymous with sympathy, 
affection, and willing service. 

The extra vert has his attention fixed on the 
objective world People and things mean much 
to him. He hates to have his furniture moved 
from the spot where he has been accustomed 
to find it , he IS a prey to anxiety if his customary 
daily companions, his family or his friends, are 
temporarily out of his reach lie is obsessed 
with the fear that burglars will choose his house 
for their operations, and that the trams in which 
his family travel will be wrecked He enjoys 
action, is restless under forced passivity He 
sees his external goal clearly, and does not 
greatly heed the interests of other people when 
they imjiede his progress. One pronounced 
extravert in a family will often fill the house 
both physically and spiritually to such an 
extent that his brothers and sisters arc almost 
crowded out of existence. Nevertheless, his 
interest in other people and his power of ex- 
pressing sympathy may be so great that he 
attracts friends and hangers-on in great numbers. 
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To the introvert the external world means m 
comparison very httle. He has no Jlair m dealing 
with it He commonly cherishes a longing to 
be rid of all possessions This is usually merely 
a phantasy with him, but it is symptomatic. He 
can live in an ugly and inharmonious room with- 
out noticing it. He may even be indifTcrcnt to 
his landlady’s mural decorations and asindistras 
He has not the burglar phantasy nor the raih\ ay- 
accident phobi.v lie feoK that Ins possc-.hioiis are 
replaceable if lost, and that his friends are on 
the wlioie just as safe when out of sight as when 
present His fear, though he seldom becomes con- 
scious of it, is that he will lose touch with reality 
and the external world He may be haunted by 
a vague phantasy that perhaps he is m.saiic and 
that no one has discovered it He is afraid to 
meet strangers, but he is terrified that unless he 
overcomes his shrinking he will become friend- 
less and go mail His characteristic form of 
nightmare is th.it he is climbing up a flight of 
stair% on and on, but the upper end of the stair- 
case IS suspended in space, and the steps he has 
already ascended crumble into nothingness as 
his foot leaves them Or he is m an upper room, 
and knows that the staircase by which he reached 
it IS rotten and will collapse if he attempts to 
descend. These dreams are symbolical of his 
unconscious fear that he may become entirely 
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dissociated from external reality. He is self- 
critical, undecided in action because mistrustful 
of his own judgement , he is considerate for other 
people, and has insight mto their diihculties, 
because he sees in imagination how his own 
actions affect others He likes change of scene 
and occupation because he finds m them a 
needed stimulus towards interest in the outer 
VI orld. 

Extremes of cxtraversion or introversion are 
dangerous, and the instinct of self-preserval ion 
prompts mankind to seek after balance The 
extravert has m him an insatiable craving alter 
quiet, repose, and the ability to find pleasure 
apart from the outer world, while the introvert 
has a constant urge towards means of contact 
with the outer In the normal person of either 
tj'pe these cravmgs find s.itisfaction, and some 
sort of balance is achiev'cd Hence the pure 
tjpe, often clearly discernible in (hildliood and 
youth, tends to become greatly modified as life 
and education go on Where there is failiiie to 
strike anything approaching a balance, some 
form of nervous disability tends to set in This 
may become what is known as insanity, and 
while more often it dues not go beyond the stage 
of mental eccentricity or physical invalidism, 
it invariably results in serious incompetence of 
one kind or another. 
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Fixation. 

The term fixation is used to denote the mental 
state which occurs when an individual refuses 
to take the step forward in life which normal 
development demands 

The commonest form of fixation is that of the 
child upon tlie parent Just as the infant tends 
to resist the physical process of weaning, so tlie 
growing child and youth tends to demand or 
accept mental and spiritual sustenance and sup- 
port from the parent long after the need sliould 
have been outgrown A generation or two ago 
this unhealthy dependence took the form o'f 
deference and submission * The middle-aged 
spinster who could take no smallest step un- 
aided, but must needs first ‘ask mamma’, has 
given place to the girl who expects to be 
spoilt, waited on, and sheltered from hardship 
by unwisely self-abnegating parents for many 
years beyond the time when such protection is 
legitimate or healthful 

Parent-fixation occurs m a more subtle but 
equally common way among adults who have 
long since left the parental home and become 
outwardly self-supporting and independent The 
tj^ie of man who tacitly expects his wife to be 
a mother to him, or who holds up his mother as 


^ C£. Cb. VII, p 143 ct Boq. 
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a model to the woman he has married, is still 
m his unconscious mind an immature ‘mother- 
baby’. Parent fixation m adults may be the 
result of the fingering on of a too childish kind of 
affection, but is more often due to a mingling m 
the unconscious of attachment with fear Thus 
a woman’s attitude to men in general may be 
coloured by a repressed fear of her father, 
dating from babyhood Brought into conscious- 
ness this fear may be found to derive from some 
infantile panic, and will at once be eradicated m 
the adult nund, a gradual readjustment to the 
male sex taking place as a result Speaking 
generally, fixation is the negation of all progress ; 
it is a futile attempt to resist the universal law 
of ‘change, which is life’. 

Regression. 

This term indicates the retreat of the per- 
sonality which occurs when a person is unable 
to face a given situation. Mild cases of regression 
are met with every day. The little girl who finds 
she IS outgrowing the stage when her mother can 
protect her from all unpleasant contacts with the 
outside world puts her finger in her mouth and 
pouts and ‘talks baby-talk’ in order to escape 
from what she dislikes. She has ‘regressed’ into 
infantility. The young man who refuses to 
mterest himself in anything but cricket-scores, 
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and evades the choice of a profession, is regres- 
sing into boyhood because manhood seems to 
him diflicult Such a man is considered as an un- 
satisfactory member of society, but if regression 
goes farther, as m the case of Mr Dick in David 
Copperjidd, who went back permanently to the 
kite-ilymg stage, it is regarded as insanity One 
of the most famous cases of regression is that of 
an Australian soldier who during the Great War 
suffered from shell-shock A large and robust 
fellow of twenty-five or so, he ‘ went back ’ to the 
age of about eighteen months, crawling on all 
fours, making gurgling sounds instead of speech, 
playing with picture-books, and delighting in 
pictures of animals, \rhich he designated ae 
‘gee-gees’, ‘moo-cows’, &c. 

Identification 

Identification is the associating of oneself with 
the acts or experiences of another in such a way 
that one participates in the emotions or sensa- 
tions4}ne imagines that other to be feeling. The 
person who sees an accident in the street and 
experiences such acute emotion that he faints 
or IS rendered incapable of movement is uncon- 
sciously imagining himself to be the victim of 
the accident. He is identifying himself with 
the injured person. This feeling is often mis- 
taken for keen sympathy, but is in realitj^ 
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a kind of phantasy. The same sort of identi- 
fication occurs when we blush with shame and 
discomfort at the sight of another person com- 
mitting an act of folly or exhibiting unseemly 
emotion. Tlius an Englishman may feel acute 
discomfort at the sight of two Frenchmen 
meeting and embracing, although he knows 
perfectly well that the custom is a normal one 
and arouses no such feebng m the Frenchman’s 
mind. 

Projection. 

Projection is the reverse of identification. It 
is the act of unconsciously attributing to another 
our own thoughts, feelings, or motives. The 
young man who was so indignant at the dis- 
comfort of the women and children who were 
kept waiting at the clmic was projecting his 
own irritation and sense of indignity on to them. 
The reason why quarrels between people often 
result in such hopeless entanglement is that each 
person is apt to project on to the other all his 
emotions, and so attributes to the other the 
statements that he has m reality made himself. 
In newspaper accounts of divorce cases one is 
struck by the fact that each party accuses the 
other of cruelty, neglect, ill treatment of chil- 
dren, extravagance, and so forth. 


D 
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Masochism and Sadism. 

Maflochism is a technical term meaning love 
of self-torture, or a voluptuous enjoyment of 
mental or bodily pain. 

Sadism is the voluptuous pleasure derived 
from inflicting pain or witnessing the infliction 
of pain on others. 

Both masochism and sadism are regarded by 
psychologists as being unhealthy manifestations 
of the sexual instinct. 

Amnesia. 

Amnesia is a localized defect of memory, often 
caused by violent repression of an uiijilcasant 
expenenco,^ eg it frc<|uently happens that a 
man suffering from shell-shock loses his memory 
of what immediately preceded the shock. 

Trauma, 

Trauma is a morbid condition produced by 
physical or mental shock The education of a 
girl v^s fiustrated by the fact that wliciiever 
the first day of school term arrived she was 
attacked by violent sickness, recurring as often 
as lessons were resumed. Physical treatment 
by various specialists proved useless Finally 
under mental treatment the girl produced from 
her unconscious the memory of how, on the day 
> See p 178. 
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sLe went foi the first time to a kindergarten, her 
brother, a medical student, took her up to a dark 
attic where he had suspended a skeleton, the 
sight of which terrified her into sudden sickness. 
The incident had been repressed and therefore 
forgotten, but the association between sickness 
and school remamed, and gave rise to the dis- 
tressing results from which she had suffered for 
years As soon as these facts were elicited the 
trouble ceased. Such complete repression of the 
cause of a trauma is by no means rare. 
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INSTINCTIVE ENEEGY 

The earliest publications dealing with psyc ho- 
analv sis were those of Dr Sigmund Freud, the 
famous Viennese psychiatrist, and the practical 
exyicrience of this great pioneer led him to 
believe that the fundamental driving-power of 
humanity, the prime factor in all psychology, 
was the sexual instinct He expounderl or 
expressed his theories in such a way as to offend 
the moral sense of most people who studied hia 
books. When he made such statements' as tliat 
the mfant male child was ‘m love with’ its 
mother and ‘jealous of’ its father, his words were 
taken in a too bteral sense. The adult reader of 
Freud's works imagined him to be speaking of 
love, jealousy, sex, &c , as they exist in adult 
consciousness, wliereas infant consciousness and 
child consciousness are profoundly different 
from ^iirs, and have different manifestations. 
If Freud had said that an infant is filled with 
desire for its mother’s undivided attention and 
resents any one or anythmg that interferes with 
this attention, every one with a knowledge of 
young children would have agreed as a matter 
of course. When he wrote of the small boy as 
wishing to ‘murder’ his father in order to be the 
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sole object of his mother’s love, the reader was 
filled with horror, quite forgetting that any child 
in a burst of anger will scream at his nurse or 
mother, ‘Go away, I hate you, I’ll kill you’, and 
by ‘kill’ simply means ‘get rid of’. He has 
no conception of murder as grown-up people 
envisage it. In his fairy stories any one who 
happens to be in the way is cheerily and bght- 
heartedly ‘killed’ by the hero, and that is the 
end of it. But the manner in which Freud 
expressed his ideas filled people’s minds with the 
lurid horrors of lucest and parricide, and made 
them turn away indignantly from his generaliza- 
tions 

The actual cases which Freud cites in his 
books are indeed full of vice and morbid per- 
version, because his work as a mental speciahst 
brought him into contact with acutely un- 
balanced people, and it was upon his study of 
such people that he founded his general theories 
of human psychology He endeavoured to trace 
back the mental processes of the vicious and 
perverted in order to find the seed or germ from 
which their aberrations sprang, and he con* 
eluded that the primitive urge, whicli in adults 
finds expression as the sexual instinct, shows 
itself in embryonic form in quite young children. 

A little Tat£ than Freud came Dr Adler, who 
maintained that the primary human motive is 
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not sexual desire, but the desire for power. Dr. 
Jung of Zurich, originally a pupil of Freud’s, 
endeavoured to harmonize the theories of his 
two predecessors, and to extend the whole con- 
ception of the unconscious mind, unifying under 
Freud’s term hbido all instinctive energy and 
not merely that of sex. 

For some years the followers of Freud, Adler, 
and Jung spent much energy in trying to prove 
one another to be wrong, each maintaining that 
his teacher had, as it were, the monopoly of 
truth. But the test of time is beginning to show 
that all three great men were light, and that 
each was merely looking at truth from a different 
angle. 

Jung’s conception of libido as instinctive 
energy, the general force that is sometimes 
called the will-to-live, has been received favour- 
ably by many of the later students of psycho- 
analysis, and it is the one whicli I have adopted 
in this book It is in accordance with the findings 
of mo^ru scientific research, and also with old- 
established theories of the human soul, to regard 
all activity in the aninaal, vcgctible, and per- 
chance even the mineral world, as deriving from 
one source ^ We see plants bursting through 

* Accordiiig to an Eastern saying, the life energy 
‘sleeps in the mineral, dreams m the plant, wakes in 
the animal, and becomes conscious in man’. 
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sin asphalt pavement and contorting themselves 
in every way m order to maintain existence, 
and animals and men performing similar miracles 
of adaptation, living under intolerable conditions 
of mind and body, and yet preferring instinc- 
tively to ‘go on’ Whatever may be the nature 
of the mysterious Force which gives life to the 
universe, we can at least postulate of It that It 
has the will to persist in whatever form It may 
have chosen as a means of manifestation That 
Force, when manifested in the individual, we 
firopose to call Ithuio or instinctive energy 
When we so define bbido, we ought to realize 
that we are spciiking of what many Christians 
would call the Holy Sinnt A well-known 
Christian hymn to the Third Person of the 
Trinity runs as follows 

Bounteous Spirit, e\ er shedding 
Life the w’Oild to fill' 

Swarms, the fruitful globe o’orspreiiding 
Shoals, their oeean pathway treading. 

Own Tin quiekcning thrill, 

Autlior of each cicaturo’s birth, 

T.ifo of life beneath the earth, — 

Evervw here, O Spirit blest, 

Thou art motion. Thou art rest, 

and these words are a good metrical description 
of the psychologist’s ‘bfe-force’ or ‘instinctive 
energy ’. 
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For the sake of cleamess let ns regard this 
force for the moment as a stream, the stream 
of life. The metaphor is a familiar one, and all 
the better for that In every human being this 
stream tends to flow outward through, the self 
or ego, striving to eicpress itself in the world 
around it. Sclf-erpression is a fundamental law 
— ^the same law by which the bird ‘ presses out’ 
from the egg, the moth from the chrysalis, the 
child from the womb. But m no human being 
does this vital energy flow smoothly and un- 
hindered. Always the stream-bed is scattered 
with obstacles which check and dam it back, and 
on the seriousness of these obstacles and the 
capacity of the person to deal with them are 
dependent his physical and mental health. 

This stream of energy is fundament.illy and 
essentially creative. Its nature is such that it 
must go out to the external world, unite with it 
and in some way mould it. A baby banging a 
toy drum is satisfied because it has made an 
eiTcctlve link between itself and the drum, and 
out of that 18 producing a noise. During the 
ecstasy of noise-niaking it is ‘in love with’ the 
drum The poet merges his being in an ex- 
perience and in the creative act of expressing it 
in terms of words, sound, and rhythm Every 
artist, every true craftsman, every player of 
a game of skill, every one who has organized or 
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‘made’, knows the foot sequential stages of 
creative activity: first the desire or urge for 
expression, then a slow blending or muting 
of the self with the material, then a period of 
struggle for mastery, and finally an ecstatic 
moment of achievement and release. 

It IS obvioua that for kuoaeni^ at large the 
easiest and most satisfying way of obtaining the 
necessary outlet for creative energy is through 
sex, and it is for this reason that sex is such a 
dominant factor in human life. It is possible 
that if humanity were so far evolved that full 
creative experience were easily obtamable at 
other levels than the physical, such as the 
emotional or mental, the over-emphasis on sex 
from which the race is suffeiiiig at its present 
stage might become adjusted. 

Inherent in any aatu>faction which comes from 
the release of creative energy is the se nse of 
overcoming obstacles,, and tins delight in over- 
coming is what gives zest to all human activities 
Employments and amusements in which it is 
lacking pall and become monotonous Whetlici it 
be m cleaning a house, planning a garden, jil.i j mg 
football, or painting a picture, the problem 'to 
be solved or the obstacle to be surmounted is 
basically 'part of the fun’. Expressed in terms 
of psychology, it is necessary that tho-life-force 
should be dammed back in order that a need for 
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release maj be oonsciouslj felt. TUaaatisfaction 
111 release is then acute and adequate. 

Hence the fact that the stream-bed along 
which the life-force must flow is full of obstruc- 
tions, or, to leave the metaphor, the fact that the 
circqpistances of human existence are always 
intricate and full of problems, is not deplorable 
but essential to evolution. We read in oui 
school-books of the savage iu tropical condi- 
tions for whom aU the needs of life are at hand, 
and who sinks into luxurious indolence instead 
of striving after self-iinprovement' The said 
savage IS to a great extent a pedagogical myth, 
but the moral pointed by his slothful existence 
IS sound Ne\crtheloss, at the present stagj of 
human evolution the obstacles to the flow of life- 
force are such that a very large number — pro- 
bably it would be true to say the majority — 
of civilized human beings are permanently in- 
hibited by them, and never succeed in releasing 
anything approaching the full or normal amount 
of Vital energy The process by which it comes 
to pass that so few people are able to live to their 
full capacity, with stable physical and mental 
health, is explained by the analytical schools of 
ther.ipy somewhat as follows. 

The current of out-flowing libido or vital 
energy is in all cases checked m earliest infancy 
by various combinations of adverse cucum- 
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stances, it may be of a compaiativcly trifling or 
of an overwhelming nature. As no one can be 
experimentally certain of what infant con- 
sciousness is bke, there arc a number of diver- 
gent theories as to the nature of infantile 
traumas. Freud has never really departed from 
his early conviction that these are of a sexual 
nature and connected wholly with the relation 
of the infant to the parents. Adler holds that 
they are the outcome of weakness and inferiority, 
and inabihty to control external circum-stances. 
Hank, originally a Freudian, but at the present 
day a leader in his own line of investigation, 
maintains that birth itself, the separation of the 
infant from the mother, involving the necessity 
of facing independent existence, is the first of the 
great shocks that the human being has to endure 
and cope with; and that many people reach 
physical maturity without having really sur- 
mounted this first obstacle.^ In a book of this 
nature it is not possible to discuss this intricate 
and subtle question of infantile trauma It will 
be sufficiently obvious that inherent conditions 
do exist at birth with which the infant must 
needs endeavour to cope; such conditions as an 
over-susceptible nervous system, or inability to 
assimilate food are common enough examples. 

‘ Sec The Trauma of Birth, by Otto Rank (Pub. 
Kegan Paul). 
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During the pre-adolescent years of childhood 
fresh obstacles will necessarily be met with, and 
these almost inevitably supplement or accen- 
tuate the partially overcome infantile difficulties. 
Thus the baby who was ‘difficult to rear’ on 
account of delicacy may develop into the puny 
boy unable to share his brothers’ amusements, 
or the plain ‘whiney’ httle girl who is a failure 
when there are visitors, or the spoilt mother’s 
darling mcapable of developmg normal indepen- 
dence. Or again, a healthy and normal infant 
girl may have the birth-condition of being un- 
wanted by a mother whose sole ambition is to 
rear sons. It is impossible to say how early this 
condition begins to act on the child, but most 
people who have had much to do with infants 
would probably agree that the unwanted child 
is at a real disadvantage from birth. In the pre- 
adolescent stage if some further condition of 
‘unwantedness’ arises, such as is afforded by an 
unsympathetic nurse or governess, or the loss 
of even a modicum of the mother’s attention 
throi%h sickness or separation, the original 
damming back of life-force is increased by a 
second and more formidable barner. 

The third period, which is that of adolescence 
and school life, is crucial in proportion as early 
childhood has been free or inhibited ; for whereas 
the conditions of childhood are likely to reinforce 
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those of birtii and infancy, this third phase is not 
entirelj dependent on home conditions, and may 
be of a wholly different nature. It is almost pro- 
Yerbial that the home-&iiuie is the school suc- 
cess, and if school life gives scope and freedom 
to the hitherto inhibited child, he may at least 
partially break down the barriers built up pre- 
viously, and the rush of energy that comes with 
healthy adolescence may under good conditions 
be sufficient to sweep away earher obstacles. 
On the other hand, if school life intensifies 
feehngs of mferionty, privation, and anxiety 
which have arisen in babyhood, the fourth or 
adult stage is bound to be one of maladaptation 
to environment, full of fear and anxiety, and 
lacking in ease of contact. 

This fourth critical period occurs when school 
life comes to an end, and grown-up life has to be 
faced. It is one of pecuhar difficulty, because it 
involves a return to home and social conditions 
to which is added the necessity of somehow 
makmg an independent life. The qualities of 
leadership and intellectual or athletic prowess 
. which made the closmg years of school life so 
successful and glorious are at a heavy discount,' 
and resentment at personal unimportance, 
everyday drudgery, and the need for uncon- 
genial social adaptation is acute. The refusal 
or incapacity to face these conditions often 
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impedes development for years, and sometimes 
arrests it for life. 

If at these various critical points in early life 
the obstacles are so great that the damming 
back of the life-stream is cumulative, then m 
later life natural and spontaneous self-adjust- 
ment is rarely possible. The amount of energy 
and creative force which, as it were, trickles 
through the barrier is insufficient to cope with 
the present, not to speak of overcoming the past 
obstructions If the dam across the stream be- 
comes impenetrable, so that all the energy is 
turned inward and expended m phantasy, we 
get what IS called insanity. The subject lives in 
a dream and cannot be reached by the outside 
world His phantasy that he is a king or a demi- 
god or an outlaw surrounded by schemmg 
enemies becomes for him reality. Such illusions 
are not haphazard mventions of the diseased 
mind The woman who believes that she is 
made of Dresden chma and will crack if rudely 
handled is probably retreating from a world 
whose liard knocks have been too much for her. 

The human being who is able to adjust the 
flow of his energy so that it surmounts every 
obstacle is not as yet met with in our everyday 
civilization. Between the relatively free, healthy, 
and adequate individual at one end of the scale, 
and the almost entirely blocked person who is 
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definitely abnormal in mind or body or both at 
the other end, there exist an infinite variety of 
more or less unhappy, more or less ill, more 
or less unsatisfied human beings whom we are 
obliged to call normal, and it is with these that 
this book is mainly concerned. 

Throughout bfe, but more especially at the 
critical phases of life which have been indicated, 
the human being is presented with problems and 
conditions which cause him to feel fear, anxiety, 
and a general sense of msecurity and conflict. 
Fear and anxiety are mtenor states which pre- 
vent us from making easy contact with the 
world of external reabty, and drive us into a 
world of phantasy where we find illusory satis- 
faction The child’s games of make-bebeve 
where he is father or mother or teacher or an 
Indian chief are his way of compensating for 
the fact that real bfe is anxious and frightening. 
If he were teacher or father, so he fancies, the 
outside world would lie m the hollow of his hand 
and fear would be no more. In this whole com- 
plex question of obstructed bfc-forcc, fear and 
anxiety are basic factors, and it is necessary to 
understand in some detail how they aflcct 
human development. 

The easiest and the most useful approach for 
the ordinary reader to this intricate subject of 
analjdiical psychology is the practical one, that 
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of observing typical cases in everyday life which 
illustrate analytical theory. For this purpose 
one must be content with examining some of the 
more obvious manifestations of the effect of in- 
hibition and repression, and these more obvious 
cases are, as Freud and Adler discovered, 
usually concerned either with the sexual bfe or 
with the love of power, two aspects of the life- 
force which are closely interwoven with each 
other, and yet clearly distinguishable m a variety 
of ordinary human types. Subtler manifesta- 
tions involving other forms of distortion are as 
common, but are less simple and striking to the 
untrained observer. For these reasons I propose 
in the following chapters to deal mainly with the 
subject of fear and with certam typical cases of 
inhibition due to the distortion of sex and power 
urges. 

This brings us to the point where we see that 
freedom from fear and an adequate outlet for 
vital energy are a sine qua non, if the human 
being is to develop healthily and normally m 
mind%nd body. The extent to which natural 
outlet and freedom from fear are eaeUy obtain- 
able differs greatly in different states of society, 
and in various types of civilization. 

It might be thought that this freedom neces- 
sarily existed in a high degree among all primi- 
tive peoples, and that fears and inhibitions sprang 
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up, multiplied, and became mote and mote rigid 
with the advance of civilization. But the re- 
search of modem anthropologists has shown that 
the truth is by no means as simple as this. To 
begin with, the laws and customs of primitive 
man differ widely from one commumty to 
another. It is as difficult to generalize about 
him as it is about the civihzed races of the world 
As a rule, in so far as there is any rale, the 
savage has outlets and inhibitions not veiy dis- 
similar to our own, though more primitive in 
actual mcidence. Thus, as regards the love of 
power, he obtains his superiority m such ways 
as by the accumulation of wealth, by social dis- 
tmction, by physical prowess, or by learnmg. 
The fact that his wealth may be expressed in 
terms of yams, his physical prowess in head- 
huntmg rather than football, and his learnmg 
m a knowledge of black magic, makes no funda- 
mental difference. His ambitions and desires are 
thwarted or stimulated as ours are by conven- 
tion, custom, rivalry, and jealousy. His fears 
are more paralysing than ours. Where we dread 
poverty, disease, or starvation, he lives in terror 
of magic, the mysterious and incalculable source 
of the greater part of his misfortunes, and a 
power against which he can do bttle or nothing 
As regards sexual expression, he may be better 
off or worse off than ourselves accordmg to 

E 
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circumstances. He is worse oS in that he has 
no understanding at all of the physiology of the 
sexual or of any other bodily functions. He is 
restrained and restricted quite as much as we 
are by marriage laws, those of incest and of the 
‘prohibited degrees’ being often more compli- 
cated and more rigorous than our own. Never- 
theless, recent research among savage tribes 
tends to show that there are certain communi- 
ties where liberty and lack of sexual repression 
much more complete than that found in any 
civilized society exist, together with a complete 
absence of hysterical and nervous disorders A 
well-known anthropologist engaged in research 
among the Melane.sians gives an interesting 
description of two island communities that he 
was able to observe ^ In one of these there was 
complete sexual freedom and lack of reticence 
from babyhood until marriage, and here the 
mvestigatoi found ‘not a single man or woman 
who was hysterical or neurasthenic’. Nervous 
tics, compulsory actions, obsessive ideas, were 
wholly absent. They were a gay, hearty, open 
set of people. The other community, hving 
on an island some thirty miles distant, similar 
in race and language to the first, bad a differ- 
ent social organization, strict morality from 

> B Malmowda, Sex andJlepreitton in Savage Soctefy 
(Pub. Kegan Paul, 1927). 
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childhood onwards being expected, and sexual 
licence as well before as after marriage being 
looked on askance. Here the impression given 
was that of ‘a community of neurasthenics’, a 
shy, distrustful, and secretive people, extremely 
nervous with strangers and easily cowed. There 
may have been many causes for this con- 
trast m character and temperament, but the 
corresponding difference in sexual custom u 
significant 

That licence should produce a healthy com- 
munity and sexual restraint a morbid one may 
seem a repellent idea But it must be remem- 
bered that the sane and adequate handling of 
the primitive instincts is the hardest lesson man 
has to learn, and the fact that his early efforts 
toward self-control should have apparently bad 
results does not go to prove that self-control is 
undesirable, but merely that it is a difficult and 
delicate task. 

The human being living in the midst of 
modern civilization is, of course, a much more 
complicated psychological organism than the 
savage; indeed it is only in recent years that 
psychologists have come to reabze that the 
fundamental impulses which make up so large 
a part of the life of primitive man are also the 
hidden driving force behind civilization. 

The will-to-live, or, as it is more commonly 
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expressed, the instinct of self-preservation, is 
as strong in us as it is in the savage — stronger 
perhaps, because we have a more vivid imagma- 
tion. We cannot prevent the impulse to take 
care of ourselves first, any more than we can 
help blinking at a flash of light. We can and 
very commonly do refuse to act on such an 
impulse, and the sordid maxim, ‘Safety first’, 
makes small appeal to a decent man or woman. 
Nevertheless, I have heard one of the greatest 
of men and most devoted of fathers tell how, 
when he and his child were within an ace of 
being run over, his wstantaneous reaction was 
to jump back himself first and then pull the child 
after him. The higher impulse of self-sacrifice 
may and often does follow so quickly on the 
first mstmct that none but a practised observer 
of self will realize that it is, after all, the trained 
and not the spontaneous reaction. 

But the will-to-hve includes far more than the 
instinct which prompts us to escape from sudden 
danger. The problem of finding food and 
sheltefi the struggle to avoid illness, discomfort, 
and pam, are all more or loss directly associated 
with it, and the difficulty which we civilized 
people have to face is that we are no more 
masters of our fate m these directions than is the 
savage. Questions of wage-earmng, secunty of 
employment, all the horrors of a competitive 
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industrial and commercial sjstem — ^these are 
monsters against which the ordinary man dare 
not risk single combat more than the savage 
dare defy priestcraft and black magic. Again, 
though in a sense knowledge is power, in another 
sense it is fear. What we know of disease, and 
what we think We know of its causes, such as 
heredity and infection, adds a thousand terrors 
to the hves of some of us, terrors of which the 
savage m his ignorance has no conception. 

But how do we treat these fears against which 
we can take no specific action ? Every one knows 
the answer to that question. We ‘dismiss them 
from our minds’ because they are unpleasant and 
depressing ; and we rather pride ourselves on our 
self-control m so doing. W e talk about dismissing 
a thing from our mmds, but what is it that we 
really do ? Once we know a thing we cannot un- 
know it, so what becomes of it when we refuse 
to think about it ? Dismissed from consciousness 
it becomes part of the content of the unconscious 
mmd, and there it sets up a conflict which, so 
long as it is unresolved, constitutes a source 
of nervous strain. If circumstances render this 
conflict urgent and acute, the unconscious mind 
will provide some sort of a solution, i.e. either 
an entirely irrational one, or else one that is 
a mere temporary evasion. An irrational outlet 
for repressed anxiety may take the form of 
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neivous fidgeting, unconscious spasmodic jerk* 
ing of the head or limbs, or irritability of temper. 
As an example of futile evasion, take the case 
of a man m hospital who knows that when he 
comes out he will have lost his job. He is afraid 
to face this situation, and dismisses it from his 
mind for the present He does not consciously 
say to himself, ‘ I cannot face the world, so 1 will 
not get better’, for reason tells him that that is 
an unworthy and foolish manner of dealing with 
the situation. But the unconscious or semi-con- 
scious conflict becomes so acute that a solution is 
impera tive, and the mind then works on the body 
in such a way as to cause the symptoms of illness 
to persist This is not deliberate malingering, 
but an unconscious refusal to face reality. 

Similarly a child’s toothache may be an 
unconscious evasion of school examinations 
This connexion may be perfectly clear to the 
grown-up person, but the mistake usually made 
18 to suppose therefore that the toothache is 
a sham. Tell the child so, and you make the 
toothAhe worse, because you promptly supply 
his unconscious mind with an additional reason 
for having the pam, viz. to evade the mortifica- 
tion of being convicted of malingering ^ As 
Cou4 has shown the world, the power of the 
unconscious mind over the body is enormous. 

' Cf pp. 72, 73. 
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The symptoms that it produces are just as real 
as those of measles or mumps. In the case of 
a child it is usually quite easy to express sym- 
pathy for the ailment and then tactfully to 
elicit the unconscious cause When this is done 
the ailment will disappear of itself. 

Fears tend to dam the hbido at its source, 
but the civilized man who is comparatively free 
from dread of starvation, disease, and death may 
still be without any adequate channels of expres- 
sion for his creative energy. The same force that 
makes a man want to hve makes him also crave 
to exert his strength of body or mind. lie 
desires irresistibly to show his superiority over 
something, to mould something to his will. In 
the savage this instinct leads to develbpment of 
muscular prowess, to constant warfare, to exces- 
sive cruelty to helpless captives, and to puerile 
display Tlie young brave is required to endure 
torture and to exhibit his skill as a warrior before 
he IS admitted to full membership of the tribe. 
In the civilized community wealth, high position, 
rank, and political office take the place of the 
savage’s ambitions, though even there athletic 
prowess remains one great means of establishing 
superiority. 

Love of power is very clearly displayed by 
all children. The baby who bangs his spoon 
on his plate, throws his toy down on the floor 
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as fast os his nurse can pick it up, or pulls off 
again and again the sock his patient mother 
has put on, is merely saying, ‘See how powerful 
I am! ’ The small boy who dons his sword and 
helmet and prances, about beatmg his drum is 
dreaming that he is superior to all the world, 
or will be some day. The little girl who dehghts 
m a waterproof coat and rubber boots, and 
makes for the deepest puddles, is showing her 
power over ram and wetness, which she has 
been taught to regani as enemies.^ 

The child who is provided with no adequate 
outlet for proving his superiority, who is too 
tightly held m, has wild outbursts of temper, 
breaks things, and defies the world. The girl 
who has Ugly clothes and feels herself neglected 
and unimportant gets her superionty by ima- 
ginmg that she is a princess m disguise, and 
will one day have the world at her feet, or that 
she IS not really the daughter of her humble 
parents and will shortly be reclaimed by her 
long-lost noble sire ; or again, she may get it by 
bullyidg people smaller than herself. 

The man or woman who hves in a so-called 
civihzcd modern community has, in the majority 
of cases, very httle outlet for this love of power. 
The man is in a subordinate position and not his 

^ Cf. the admirable stadiee of childhood in D. Can- 
field’s Tht Brtmmvng Cup. 
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own master; his daily work is likely to be 
monotonous and to require no initiative. The 
woman lives in a small house, and has few out- 
side interests. How do such ordinary people as 
ourselves get a sense of superiority > In too many 
cases not by any legitimate means. Gossiping 
gives us a sense of power and superiority over 
our neighbours Drinking makes us feel for the 
moment that we own the world, and bullying 
the wife or children who may be at our mercy is 
another great relief to this thwarted desire for 
superiority. Iir^a clever novel by 6. B. Stem,^ 
a husband whose wife is a rich and famous 
actress finds the only outlet for his will-to-power 
in making fretwork ornaments, and the child 
of this same famous mother gets her sense of 
superiority and importance by becoming an 
interesting nervous wreck 
Finally, how is the civihzed man placed m 
regard to the instinct for reproduction, or the 
sexual instinct 1 Again very badly The sexual 
instinct develops in him five or ten years before 
it can find any normal, legitimate outlet, and 
looms abnormally large in his life, partly because 
civilized people dwell tn thought on the ideas of 
love and marriage far more than do those of 
primitive races, and partly because the habite 
of civilized life, abundant food, soft hving, and 
' The Back Seat, bjr O. B. Stem. See also p. 139 
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comparative absence of need for bodily exertion, 
stimulate sexual desire. Men, and still more 
women, may have to spend many years or 
a lifetime m dealing with this fundamental 
natural instinct as best they can, without the 
opportunity for legitimate physical expression. 

The case, then, for civilized man looks very 
black It IS obvious that all these more or less 
inhibited or repressed desires and instincts must 
set up violent conflicts, and if conflict produces 
neurosis one may ask why the majority of 
civilized human beings are not nervous wrecks. 
The answer is that man has ajiparently almost 
unlimited capacity for adajitation to circum- 
stances. Just as he is the only animal that can 
live in every condition of climate and on almost 
every kind of food, so also he has the power of 
adapting himself to an mfinitc variety of mental 
and moral difiiculties. Denied the natural and 
primitive outlet for his energies, he is quick to 
devise others which will answer the purjiose. 
Psychologists have found that in so far as these 
outlets are satisfactory, so far will the man or 
woman be physically and mentally a healthy 
member of society. A satisfactory outlet is 
spoken of technically as a siibli)natton. The 
question of how the natural desires can best be 
sublimated is a wide and difHcult one, but 
simple instances of sublimation are of such 
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everyda7 occurrence that we can all recognize 
and understand them. Thus it is well known in 
these days that boys and girls need plenty of 
outdoor games and vigorous physical exercise, 
and that mooning about is bad for them and 
makes them troublesome; in other words, that 
the current of vital force which impels them to 
exert their power and superiority must have 
a suitable outlet provided or it will find an 
undesirable one In recent years it has been 
realized that while games are, in childhood and 
youth, a fairly adequate outlet for the desire for 
power, they are not sufficiently constructive and 
creative to form a satisfactory sublimation for 
the sexual instinct as it begins to mature.^ 
Hence in modern schools we have workshops in 
which children are taught to use their creative 
vigour in designing and making. It is not an 
accidental coincidence that we find the most 
successful co-educational schools developing ex- 
tensively the teaching of handicrafts, for where 
boys and girls are brought up together in large 
numbers every possible opportunity for subli- 
mation IS needed 

The value of the pow'er to sublimate the 
instinctual desire lies m this, that the necessity 
for doing so gradually uplifts man from a life of 

^ Cf the account of tho place of football m a boy’s 
life m D. Canfield's Raugh-hevn. 
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selfish gratification of the senses to the heights 
of creative skill which we call art, an^ to the 
heights of altruism which we call sainthood. 
Eventually he finds, not a poor substitute for his 
personal desires, but something infinitely more 
valuable to himself and to the world. 

This conflict, about which we have already 
said a good deal and shall presently say more, 
has at least two aspects In part it is a purely 
interior matter; my desires for myself are 
conflicting, and I achieve a sense of personal 
mtegrity and independence by learning to 
choose courageously and sincerely in personal 
matters. In part it is the struggle between 
the desires of the unit and the needs of the com- 
mumty. 

Man IS fundamentally a social being, and 
though he passes through a stage of exclusive 
preoccupation with personal requirements, where 
contribution to the needs of the tribe is wholly 
compulsory, he must m the pursiut of hapjuness 
pass beyond that stage. There is a genuine 
satisfSbtion to be discovered when the civihzed 
man learns consciously and voluntarily to say 
‘we’ instead of ‘I ’, to hve in the interests of the 
group and not wholly for himself. At the present 
time the demands made by circumstances upon 
the individual, upon social groups and upon the 
nations of the world, are all pressing human 
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beings to a recognition of the relationships of 
larger organic units. 

The sacrifice involved in such adjustments, 
and in the subhmation of the personal and 
smaller desires to the needs of the larger group, 
puts at the disposal of the individual energy of 
a very special nature. It is not too jnuch to say 
that if the human race had been able to continue 
to find throughout the ages a sufficient outlet 
for its instincts without the need of voluntary 
social adaptation, then art, science, and the 
beauty of holiness would still be beyond our ken. 
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FEAR IN CHILDHOOD 

Ab was said in the last chapter, the outgoing 
hbido or instinctive energy of the human being 
may be blocked m infancy, one of the commonest 
causes of obstruction being fear. Some considera- 
tion IS required in order to realize what a tremen- 
dous part this emotion plays in our lives. Ask 
a person casually and he will proRably say that 
he has known fear ‘a few times’ or ‘once or 
twice ’ during his life. Of course he means terror 
Kipling has a story called How Fear came to the 
Jungle, a tale of a great water-famine, when 
death was on all sides But this again was terror 
rather than fear. Fear does not ‘come’ to the 
jungle It IS always there, just as it is always in 
the nursery, in the school-room, in the office, 
and on the golf-links Every day of our hves we 
are afraid of a hundred trivial things — of sitting 
in a fraught, of being caught m the ram, of 
failing to digest our food, of working too hard, of 
offending or being offended by our neighbour, 
of losing our job, and above all of making fools of 
ourselves. We teach our children to be afraid 
of wetting their feet, of making a noise, of chmb- 
ing trees, of sliding down the banisters, of 
speaking to strange dogs, of public opinion. 
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To inspire fear of consequences is the easiest 
and quickest way of enforcing one’s will. In 
savage tribes the medicine-men. who have a store 
of inherited wisdom passed down from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth, know that 
certain practices, such as intermarriage of near 
relatives, produce ill effects on the tribe. The 
fear of injuring future generations is too vague to 
deter the childish mind of the savage, so tabus or 
threats of the immediate vengeance of the gods 
are invented to ensure the keeping of sanitary and 
hygienic laws of nature Similarly in dealing with 
children nature’s retribution is often too remote 
to be an effective deterrent. Irrelevant and inap- 
propriate punishments are accordingly invented. 
We do not say that these are intended to inspire 
fear, but clearly they have no other object. 

Now there can bo no doubt that while a know- 
ledge of inevitable consequences is a valuable 
aid to discipline, yet fear of consequences is the 
most disastrously inhibiting thing in life. There 
is no other check on human enterprise so great 
as dread of hardship, of failure, and above all of 
ridicule It is a curious fact, well known to most 
of us but seldom put into words, that fear is j'ust 
as strongly magnetic as love. To dread a thing 
is to keep one's eye upon it, and where the eye 
of the soul is fixed, thither the whole personabty 
is irresistibly drawn. 
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The magnetiic power of fear is often experi- 
enced when we make some social blunder, such 
as upsetting a tea-cup, referring to a subject we 
know had better not be touched upon, &;c. It is 
a matter of general expenenoe that the more 
specifically one dreads committing such a blun- 
der, the more likely one is to do so. Many people 
ascribe this fact to the ‘cussedness of thmgs’, 
but there is a perfectly reasonable sequence of 
cause and effect. We tend to do what our mind 
is fixed upon, whether the fixation %s one of attrao- 
tum or of rejmUum. This tendency has been 
shown of late years to affect not only the func- 
tions over which we exercise voluntary control, 
such as speech and movement, but also the non- 
voluntary processes of the body. Thus to concen- 
trate the mind on the digestion with a conviction 
that it will not function properly produces 
indigestion , and to dwell on the fear that one is 
being infected by the person with a streaming 
cold who IB sitting next one in a railway carriage 
IB an excellent way to catch the cold. These facts 
are rlhognized by most people nowadays, yet 
few make the useful generabzation that to fear 
a thmg is the worst way of avoiding it. 

Fear is one of the chief causes both of con- 
scious and unconscious confiict. Constantly the 
bf e-urge is saying to us ‘do’, and the fear instinct 
is saymg to us ‘don’t*, and, as already shown, 
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these conflicts sap our vitality and canse petty 
ill health. It is therefore well worth while to 
familiarize ourselves with the common fears of 
children and adults and to know how they are 
manifested. 

Subjects in whom any considerable damming 
back of libido by fear has taken place conform 
to a fairly well-marked and easily recognizable 
type They are characterized by a somewhat 
low vitality, not necessarily ill health but rather 
lack of zest. They shrink from responsibihty and 
desire ‘ peace at any price’. They will endure any 
discomfort, misery, deprivation, ormjustice rather 
thau struggle against people or circumstances. 

In the Victorian ago this state of things was 
so common among women of the upper classes 
as to be the rule rather than the exception. It 
was considered that a young lady should be 
timid, retiring, languid, and more or less m- 
disposed. Such women were sought after as 
wives, and where these qualities were not natural 
they were frequently assumed by way of an 
attra ctive pose Where a species of psychological 
repression is as common as this, what may be 
called a conventional subbmation is worked out. 
Hence a strenuous round of parochial good works 
and religious duties, together with continuous 
and seU-efiaemg service to parents and brothers, 
not only prevented dangerous mtroversion but 

F 
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in many cases produced a higli type of what one 
might describe as negative sainthood In too 
many cases, however, the sublimation failed, and 
chronic depression, invahdism, and eccentricity 
supervened ^ It is interesting to note that the 
woman of outstanding greatness, who in those 
days had the strength and originality to break 
away from the tradition of fear and repression, 
fell into the error of over-compensation, and 
developed the opposite characteristics in an 
exaggerated degree Florence Nightingale and 
Dorothea Beale in then later years became 
benevolent autocrats, and the early exponents of 
‘Women’s Rights’ did harm to their cause by an 
aSected independence in matters of dress and 
behaviour. 

It may be helpful to describe in some detail 
certain ways in which fear and anxiety affect 
behaviour and health, since a knowledge of this 
curious mechanism of conscious and unconscious 
life IS important for teachers and parents, and 
supplies a useful key to unlock the secrets of 
otherwise incomprehensible behaviour on the 
part of children. Take for example Ellen, a child 
of four, who has just begun to face the fact that 
Peter, now aged nearly two and beginning to run 
about, is ‘ in the way ’ , interfering with her games 
and toys, and absorbing Mother’s and Nurse’s 
‘ Cf. The Bector’t Daughter, by P M Mayor. 
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attention. While Peter was m the pram it was 
easier ; he was ]ust baby-brother and every one 
said she ‘ought to be proud to have such a nice 
baby-brother to play with’. So Ellen tried to be 
proud and looked after him in such a way as 
to win approval, which she values enormously. 
Here comes in her conflict between the real dis- 
like of having baby-brother break her toys, and 
fear lest if she shows ber true feelings she will 
no longer be considered ‘Mother’s good bttle girl’. 
Just to be told that the broken toy can be 
mended docs not resolve the conflict, though it 
may ease a situation temporarily. If Ellen and 
Peter are really unsympathetic to each other and 
this conflict increases, a curious split can take 
place Externally Ellen adopts the attitude that 
wins approval She is ‘nice’ to Peter, even very 
anxious for his welfare and ‘afraid he might get 
hurt’ by dogs, accidents, &c. But she will one 
mommg suddenly burst out in a fit of violent 
temper over her porridge, refuse to eat it, say it 
is ‘nasty’ and she hates it, and even throw some 
of it on the floor. Nurse and mother are aston- 
ished. Ellen always has liked her porridge, does 
not have temper fits over nothing, and so on. 
What has really happened is that all Ellen’s 
feelings about Peter which she has been afraid 
to show in regard to him have, as it were, been 
spUt off from Peter and now attach themselves 
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to pomdge, over which there is as yet no tabu. 
If a tabu is imposed and she is forced to submit 
to porridge or be disapproved of, the excited 
emotion or anxiety will attach itself to one thing 
after another. She becomes a difficult child, and 
remains so until Peter ceases to break her toys, 
or until her conflict of feeling is reheved by 
jommg forces with him agamst a mutually 
detested nurse, or by some assurance that she is 
equally important with him m her parents’ lives. 

The suppressed feeling of anxiety may some- 
times also pioduce special symptoms, as in the 
case described on p. 72 of the child and her 
bicycle 

Unreasoning tempestuous fits of feeling, then, 
can often be traced to a deep-rooted anxiety on 
the part of the child, the anxiety state bemg one 
in which strong emotion is felt about a given 
situation, but deeply repressed because of fear 
of unpleasant consequences. When the fear of 
consequences and the mstmetive uprush of 
feelmg, hatred, resentment, or jealousy — as m 
EUenl^ case — are about equally weighted, an 
unstable nervous and mental condition results, 
in which it IS possible for the feelings to detach 
themselves from their original object and be 
projected upon or attached to some apparently 
qmte unrelated object. There is, of course, 
always some underlying link between the real 
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cause of emotion and that on which it is pro- 
jected. Probably Peter, for some reason or 
other, was not expected to eat porridge, and the 
porridge was therefore unconsciously symbolical 
to Ellen of the causes of her jealousy. But the 
onlooker has no idea of this sort of underground 
connexion, and is baffled by unexpected out- 
bursts of feeling over things that are essentially 
nmmportant even to the child itself. 

The everyday fears which beset us in modem 
civilized life are fairly easy to classify, for while 
there is infinite variety of detail their mam 
sources are few. Although, m point of fact, adult 
and childish fears have the same fundamental 
sources, for the sake of simplicity it will be better 
to discuss childish and adult fears under separate 
headings. 


CHILDREN’S FEARS 

In speaking of children we have in mind those 
who live under normal conditions of childhood, 
m a home and under the care of parents or other 
responsible adults. The waif of the slums, who 
has to fend for himself and bear the responsibility 
of his own existence, has the fears and anxieties 
proper to a grown-up person. But the fears of 
the ordinary child may for the most part be 
classified under a few main heads — ^fear of the 
unknown, fear of physical danger and pam, fear 
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of ridicule and disapproval, and the fear of 
growing up. Alnn to these, and often more far- 
reaching in its effects than any of them, is the 
vague generalized sense of insecurity, which 
acts as a kind'of fungus or bhght on the lives of 
many children. 

Fear of the Unknown. 

Fear of the unknown is probably a racial 
instinct inherited from savage ancestors for 
whom anything unfamihar was hkely to be a 
menace to life With civilized human bemgs this 
type of dread tends to diminish as reasoning 
power develops In its first three or four years 
of life a baby is apt to be afraid of an}rthmg 
unfamihar. Thus m the infant schools of our 
big towns some children from homes so poor as 
to contam nothing whatsoever save bare necessi- 
ties, when introduced to a room full of toys and 
other childish delights such as they have never 
seen, are terrified, and will cry for hours on end 
with dread of the unfamiliar rocking-horse or 
teddy-bear Even an unaccustomed face may 
frighten babies of this age The same type of 
dread of the unkn own persists in grown-up 
people, but is of course relatively seldom experi- 
enced, because, while we constantly meet with 
unfamihar combinations of thmgs, we seldom 
encounter what is wholly outside our experience. 
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When we do, we say it is uncanny, and we feel 
fear But the word uncanny means unknown. 
If for example we were to find sitting on our 
hearth-rug a small animal with a kitten’s body 
and a chicken’s head, most of us would experi- 
ence a momentary thrill of fear, not because the 
animal looked at all dangerous, but merely 
because it was outside our experience. We might 
justify OUT emotion by calling the monstrosity 
uncanny. But to the child many things are 
mysterious and monstrous which to us are 
commonplace He cries in the dark because of 
something he imagines to be lurking there, and 
it is as cruel to shut him up with an imaginary 
monster as it would be to shut a man up in a 
dark room with a real cobra. 

One of the unforgettable horrors of my own 
babyhood was a monster called a squiducon. It 
lived on a book-shelf m a very dark little room 
in my grandmother’s house, and was used laugh- 
ingly by my elders as a means of ‘ getting a rise 
out of' me. In a sense I kne\^ that it was made 
of a large orange and some burnt matches, but 
I had not seen it made, and I was never allowed 
to go up close and examine it. Hence I always 
felt that it might be ahve, just as children feel 
that the white object in the dark corner which 
they know in the day-time is the curtain, might 
be a ghost. One day my grown-up tormentors 
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got tiled of the squidgeon joke — oi possibly the 
orange went bad! In any case the monstn 
suddenly disappeared, and because 1 was never 
able to look that creature full in the eye and 
satisfy myself that he was a hoax, he haunted 
me for many a long day. 

fear of Phystcal Danger. 

Fear of physical danger is a common source of 
unconscious conflict in children. A high-spinted 
child feels it derogatory to his self-respect to admit 
even to himself that he is afraid to jump o5 a 
divmg-board mto deep water or to face a formid- 
able-looking dog. Gladys, a rather reserved little 
girl of ten years old, was given a bicycle on her 
birthday. She could not nde, but was all agog to 
try, and at her first attempt ran into the hedge, 
tumbled ofi upon the road, and gave herself a 
hard knock. It was, she explamed, ‘ nearly tea- 
time’, so she put the bicycle aside for that day. 
Next mormng she was m bed with a temperature. 
It was a real one, duly registered by the clinical 
thermometer, and it persisted for several days 
without any apparent cause. The fear which she 
felt and would not consciously admit even to 
herself was in conflict with her self-esteem and 
her desire to learn to bicycle. But for the 
temperature her big brother must iieeds have 
guessed the real reason for her abandonment of 
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the new toy. Glad}rB’s father was a doctor who 
knew something about temperatures and re- 
pressed fears. He elicited, apparently by an 
accidental turn of the conversation, that learning 
to bicycle was nervous work, and tactfully agreed 
that many grown-up people also found it so. 
Very shortly after this conversation the tempera- 
ture went down and Gladys was herself again, 
ready to face her fear and overcome it. 

Self-induced illness of this kind is very com- 
mon m children, probably as much so as con- 
scious mabngermg. But even a case of palpably 
sham sickness requires careful handbng It is 
best never to accuse a child point blank of 
pretence, for in so doing one may set up a 
resistance which will produce real symptoms 
If one tells him that one is sorry he feels ill, but 
that he must put a brave face on it and do his 
work as well as he can, one avoids rousing in 
him the impulse, conscious or unconscious, to 
prove that he really loas ill in spite of the cruel 
suspicion of his elders. 

Fear of Ridicule. 

Fear of ridicule is perhaps in many children’s 
lives the greatest of all the inhibiting forces. 
Ridicule produces a sense of inferiority which 
persists long after the incident which gives rise 
to it has faded from the memory. 
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To burst out laughing at a child who mis- 
pronounces a word or makes a social error often 
harms it far more than a severe thrashing would 
do To storm at a child or to strike it may injure 
its nervous system, but to ridicule it may injure 
its self-respect, and thus destroy that quality so 
needed in after-life, self-confidence. 

In a recent novel ^ the story is told of a man 
whose courage failed him repeatedly at a pinch, 
so that any undue strain produced nervous 
collapse. As a baby he had had a highly strung 
and fastidious mother whom he adored and 
imitated, and a robust father who attempted to 
cure him of what he considered girlish sensitive- 
ness and primness by laughing at the child 
before servants. He grew up Iiypersensitive and 
self-conscious The strain of the War with the 
responsibility of military leadership proved too 
much for him, because his self-respect and self- 
confidence had been irretrievably damaged in 
childhood. He had repre.ssed his sense of 
inferionty, and outwardly took a leader’s part 
as oiA born to it, but the unconscious conflict 
between desire to exercise his natural jmwers 
and fear of making mistakes and being put to 
shame weakened his capacity for endurance, so 
that when the strain came it snapped. 

‘ The Soul Sifters, by A J Audurson Sec also The 
Coward, by It. U Bensos. 
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Fear of ridicule will make some children tell 
lies more readily than fear of punishment. They 
seem to have an unconscious realization that 
punishment is evanescent, but injury to self- 
respect lasting. Kenneth was a plucky and 
truthful little boy of six. He had just learnt to 
tell the time and was very proud of the ac- 
complishment. Spendmg the morning with 
a grown-up neighbour for whom he had a great 
admiration, he felt that dinner-time was draw- 
ing near, and kept lookmg very knowingly and 
proudly at the clock on the mantelpiece. After 
a time his friend said laughmgly, ‘Kenneth, you 
aren’t looking at that clock, are you 7 It has 
stopped.’ Kenneth, feebng it to be disgraceful 
that a boy of six should not know when the 
clock had stopped, and imaginmg that all his 
ostentatious parading of his new accomplishment 
had made him not grand but ridiculous, lied 
hastily in an agony of mortiiication ‘I wasn’t 
looking at the clock , I was looking at the flowers ’ 
One of the commonest defects m children 
from middle- and upper-class homes is that of 
self-consciousness A teacher of dancing of very 
wide experience once said to me, ‘One can gauge 
With considerable accuracy a child’s social class 
simply by the way it dances. Children from the 
slums are debghtful to teach, and dance with 
complete naturalness and abandon As you go 
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up the social scale they become less and less 
spontaneous, and a dancing class of the children 
of “county families” may be the dullest and 
heaviest thing on earth.’ The same is true of all 
forms of artistic self-ezpression. Spontaneity 
characterizes the masses, self-consciousness the 
upper classes. It is true that weU-bred children 
do not manifest their self-consciousness by 
squirming, finger-sucking, and pouting With 
them it takes the form of rigidly conventional 
behaviour, and a dullness and stolidity which are 
significant of repression The reason is obvious. 
In the social stratum where an angry word and 
a clout on the head are the usual form of reproof 
and are little accounted of, no real damage is 
done to the child, because his self-respect is not 
hurt. He merely ‘makes himself scarce’ for 
awhile, and returns unabashed when his parent’s 
initatioa has subsided. But in families where 
nurse and governess are never out of sight, and 
where unfortunate little Miss Betty and Master 
John are constantly accused in a gently shocked 
tone % being vulgar, ill bred, pert, rough, or 
‘not quite nice’, it is inevitable that self- 
criticism and self-consciousness should become 
habitual, and should tend, by undermining the 
child’s confidence in itself, to check the natural 
impulse toward self-expression. 

Since children must be taught to conform to 
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social codes and not to make themselves a 
nuisance, this problem of self-consciousness 
presents difficulties Much might be done if 
people would try to show them beforehand what 
is the correct thing, instead of teasing and 
criticizing them after they have made mistakes 
We say, ‘ What a rude boy you are, James. Why 
don’t you speak nicely when there are visitors 
m the drawing-room ? ’ But we may almost take 
it for granted that James would behave prettily 
if he knew exactly what to do and say, and how 
to do and s.iy it. Like ourselves, he is simply 
afraid of doing the wrong thmg, and so he gets 
behind a chair and glowers. It is useless to show 
him in front of visitors how he ought to act. 
We should not like to be thus humihated our- 
selves. Show him carefully beforehand, using 
positive and not negative terms, so that when 
the occasion arises he will approach the drawing- 
room with a happy and confident feeling that he 
IS master of the situation. Then he is hkely to 
behave charmingly 

Again, children should be left to themselves 
just as much as possible. We should not expect 
them to endure a twelve-hour day while we feel 
that eight is all we can stand ourselves. A child’s 
workmg day may be reckoned as the hours in 
which he is being made to conform to his elders’ 
standards of behaviour. Let us make those 
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hours short and definite, and leave him to 
spontaneous expression as much as we possibly 
can It IS true that we feel much more comfort- 
able if we know that nurse is always with the 
children to keep them from harm, but this is 
largely selfishness, and may prove the ruin of 
our children’s chance of free and healthy 
development. We must just face the fact that 
children left to themselves may quarrel, may get 
a few hard knocks, and may do a certain amount 
of damage to their material surrounding.^ On 
the other hand they learn such mvalmable lessons 
as that you cannot break your toys and have 
them, that if you are spiteful to Mary, Mary will 
inevitably be disagreeable to you, that life with 
one’s equals involves plenty of give and take, and 
that selfish ness really does not pay m the long run. 

The fact that ridicule is a supremely effective 
tool with children makes it a very tempting one 
to use If with a few well-directed and scathing 
taunts I can cure a child once and for all of the 
habit of annoying me m a certain direction, it 
seems on the face of it a great waste of time not 
to employ such means. Besides, surely it is /or 
the child's good to be cured summarily of this or 
that annoying or anti-social trick ? That is how 
we always salve our conscience when we are cruel 
to children. But to cute a child of a trick by 
ridicule is like curing measles by a cold bath. 
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You may get rid of the symptom, for such tricks 
are always symptomatic of some unsatisfactory 
state of mind But you leave the disease un- 
touched or aggravated, to come out presently in 
a worse form Every one knows the kind of child 
who develojis a new exasperating habit as fast as 
the old one is cured, and if no obvious symptoms 
supervene, you have perhaps done irreparable 
damage bj driving the mischief inward The fact 
that you cannot any longer see and be warned by 
the symptom makes the danger much greater 
The occasions on which one is justified in ridi- 
culing a child are so rare that it is safest never 
to do so. It IS too dangerous an experiment. 

There is a certaiu type of child in whom 
love of approbation makes the fear of sin a 
strong psychic factor At a very early age chil- 
dren have the capacity to distinguish between 
naughtiness and sin. Thus making a noise 
which wakes the baby, breaking mother’s china, 
climbing a forbidden tree, being rude to the 
servants, are naughty ; but telling lies, stealing, 
and cheating are sins Naughtiness differs from 
sin in that it is punished and done with. Sin 
leaves a more lasting stain, and it is this mys- 
terious stigma that engenders fear and a sense 
of inferiority. The consciousness of having told 
a lie and the conflict between fear of conse 
quences and desire for confession may be the 
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cause of prolonged nervous strain and inability 
to cope with daily life. In training a child it is 
a delicate and very important task to eliminate 
the fear which leads to morbid remorse and 
repression, and yet not to blunt the fine moral 
sense which makes many a child feel that to 
steal a piece of chocolate is essentially the same 
as to steal a purse. His instinct is right, and 
you can do just as much harm by saying to the 
chocolate-stealer, ‘Never mind, dear, it was only 
a trifie’, as you can on the other hand by saymg, 
‘ You are a thief, and God will not love yon any 
more.’ To find that a grown-up pernon laughs 
at what the child has brooded over as a moral 
enormity shakes the child’s sense of values, 
without in the least helpmg it to gam an idea of 
proportion. 

Fear of Growing Up. 

Besides these three mam sources of child fear, 
another very common one not often recognized 
IS the fear of growing up. This dread of the next 
step pursues us all from infancy till death. The 
baby unconsciously evades and shrinks from 
the step toward childhood, the child dreads the 
begmnmg of adult life, the youth dreads middle 
age, and the middle-aged man’or woman dreads 
old age, while old age and all ages dread the step 
onward which we call death Why is this ^ That 
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xre should fear death even though unassociated 
with illness and pain is comprehensible enough, 
for it IS the gate into an as yet undiscovered 
country of whose joys and difficulties we have 
had no personal experience. But the baby who 
unconsciously resists leaving babyhood behind, 
and the child who elmga to childhood, are m 
very much the same position. They realize by 
instinct and from observation that life will exact 
from them renunciation of the joys and privileges 
of their present stage, which they know in the 
only way in which we can ever really ivotc 
anything, viz by experience. But they cannot 
m this sense have any knowledge of the joys and 
privileges of the next stage The baby realizes 
dimly that it mu.st forgo much of the care, 
indulgence, and petting that it now enjoys, but 
it has no perception which enables it to antici- 
pate the pleasures of enlarged mental and physi- 
cal opportunities. Hence one frequently sees a 
child of perhaps ten or eleven jears striving 
desperately by the use of infantile tricks and 
bcguilements and an assumption of engaging 
helplessness to persuade its elders, who are 
usually only too ready to be persuaded, that it 
is still a baby needing fond indulgence and 
protection. This is* simply a manifestation of the 
fear of growing up ^ 

’ Of. Chap n, Stgnsrion. 
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Similarly, the adolescent sees looming before 
him the responsibilities and sacrifices which he 
half reahzes are bound to come with maturity 
and marriage, and has naturally no conception 
of the pleasures that help to compensate for 
these cares. In proportion as his childhood has 
been happy and healthy and full of outlets for 
his growmg powers, so will he be liable to the 
danger of refusmg to leave it behmd. There is 
no use telling a girl of ten or eleven, who is 
faced with the very real terror that some day 
soon she will have to stop playing with dolls, 
that presently she will no longer want to play 
with dolls. She cannot believe you, because her 
experience has been all in the opposite direction. 
We have to face the fact that the present-day 
custom of making a child’s life as ideally happy 
and free and interesting as possible brings with 
it the danger of his refusing the next step. As 
therefore we have made sacrifices to provide the 
happiness of his childhood, so we must very 
definitely sacrifice our pleasure in having him 
dependent on us, and of set purpose teach him 
to face adult life with confidence and courage 
On the other hand, a too early familiarity with 
the troubles of his elders may provide an equally 
potent source of fear in the mind of the young 
A chdd whose home is in any way unhappy is 
likely to feel this fear acutely, without under- 
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Btanding in the least the cause of his own 
depression and irritability. Barbara, a girl of 
unusually fine character, good mental capacity, 
and warmly afiectionate nature, became at 
about sixteen moody, depressed, irritable, and 
irresponsible, and at the same time intensely 
reserved. She developed an unhealthy interest 
m the ethics of suicide, and had a phantasy that 
her own life would end when she left school. As 
her health was excellent and her vitabty abun- 
dant, it was obvious to her good sense that this 
ending would not come from natural causes — 
hence the interest m suicide. Leaving school at 
eighteen she went through a period of neurotic 
misery which was not much alleviated by the 
excitement of ‘coming out’. She did not take 
much interest in her new experiences, having 
a fixed idea that for her all joy m life had ended 
with her school-days It was a clear instance of 
a fear-obsession, and in such cases one looks to 
home circumstances for an explanation Further 
inquiry elicited that Barbara is one of the 
younger members of her family, and has been 
idohzed by her mother, to whom she is devotedly 
attached and with whom she identifies herself, 
i.e. she unconsciously takes upon herself the 
experiences of the mother. Marriage and family 
hfe have brought upon this woman an unusual 
amount of grief, care, and anxiety, which - 
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Barbara feels acutely. It is obvious that she 
regards marriage as an inevitable part of the 
adult woman’s life, and has the fixed idea, ‘How 
much better in health and in every way my 
mother would have been if she had not married.’ 
She is able to see the inevitable drawbacks of 
family life, but obviously she has no means at all 
of realizing the compensatory joys of wifehood 
and motherhood. Therefore from her point of 
view the adored mother’s hfe has been ruined by 
marriage. One inquires when this marriage took 
place, and learns that it was the year after Bar- 
bara’s mother left school. The unconscious fear 
becomes evident. ‘Mother’s happiness ended 
with her school life I wish to die before I 
have to face the next phase.’ This identifica- 
tion of the self with the mother is not at all 
uncommon in adolescence, and is often respon- 
sible for an unnatural shrinking from marriage, 
which if not overcome may alter the whole course 
of life 

It IS one of the hopeful things about modern 
edudfttion that, on the whole, children of to-day 
have fewer causes for fear and inhibition as com- 
pared with the children of three or four genera- 
tions ago But it 18 noteworthy that this fear of 
growing up is to some extent a new development, 
and one greatly to be deplored. It is true that 
the dread of passing on to the next stage is 
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iDherent in all of lu, and there have alwafs been 
some children who clung secretly to childhood 
and shrank from the idea of maturity. Neverthe- 
less our parents and grandparents as a rule did 
not suffer as much as we do from that fear. 
Children of their generations realized from the 
start that life was a hard school and that its 
lessons were compulsory. They were uncom- 
fortably clothed, and had httle freedom and 
few amusements except what they made for 
themselves. When they begged for hbcrty, 
indulgence, and information, the parents said, 
‘Wait till you are older’, and they learnt to 
anticipate with joy the privileges thus deferred. 
Consequently while there was much unhealthy 
rejiression there were fewer Peter Pans in those 
days. Children wanted to be grown up because 
they envied the joys pictured as belonging to 
that state. In this respect their attitude was 
much healthier than that of the present-day 
child, whose fear of the future often tends to 
produce what is known as a fixation in the atti- 
tude of childish irresponsihibty. 

Those who are concerned over the irresponsi- 
ble attitude of the young people of to-day would 
understand them better if it were realized that 
they are the direct result of a transitional 
period in education The more advanced parents 
and teachers have been for some time chiefly 
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concerned in secoiing freedom from fear, freedom 
for self-expression in the educational system. 
It is becoming pretty evident that freedom by 
itself IS not enough. As has been said, obstacles 
in the life-stream, if met and dealt with ade- 
quately, give more intense self-realization than 
if they are either removed or wholly swept aside. 
The actual energy generated by the damming 
up of life-force in the young which occurs when 
they leave school and no longer have the old 
school outlets or responsibilities, can be usefully 
directed without destroying the sense of freedom 
developed m modern schools. But the circum- 
stances of family life are often unsympathetic, 
the parents sometimes being of the older con- 
ventional pattern, and sometimes seeking for 
some sort of post-war freedom themselves in a 
way that conflicts with the ideas of their chil- 
dren. In either case the young man or woman 
has to make a huge effort of adjustment in order 
to step out of the framework of school into the 
unframed, unorgamzed experiences of society, 
or the%iuch more severe discipbne of busmess 
routine. 

Given time and sympathetic understanding, 
most of the modem young people do adjust, and 
will probably make a far more original contribu- 
tion to their world than their elders. But first 
they must really grow up. Thetestofthemod»n 
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child, eager for or iearful of adult responsibili- 
ties, and of the newer education of which he is 
the direct product, comes only when he has 
definitely emerged from what might be called 
psychic adolescence. In the post- war generation 
this emergence is often very late, not taking 
place until the late twenties or early thirties. 

The Sense of Insecurity. 

As every one who has had to do with babies 
knows, the sensation of being firmly and seeurely 
held gives the infant deep pleasure, so much so 
that to some nervous children the muscular 
strength of the father is more soothing than the 
familiar warmth of the mother’s arms. 

Not only dunng infancy but at all ages security 
is a fundamental need m child life, and a lack of 
it is one of the very common causes of retarda- 
tion, nervousness, and mdilTerent health. It is in 
the home environment that the need is greatest, 
and unfortunately it is here that the lack is most 
common, since parents do not always understand 
the kind of thing that makes a child feel insecure 
and uneasy. A very usual and yet serious cause 
is lack of harmony between parents, whether 
this consists m daily bickering, or in occasional 
outbursts of violent quarrelling, or in politely 
concealed mutual irritation which it is fondly 
supposed the children will not notice. As Henry 
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James in some of his great novels^ so skilfully 
shows, children are almost always aware of the 
psychic atmosphere of home, no matter how it 
may be glossed over and concealed. The greater 
the concealment, the more acute is the child’s 
sense of uncertainty and nervous trepidation. 
If the situation camiot be altered, then it is far 
better that the child should be taken into con- 
fidence and given as clear an understanding of 
it as circumstances permit. As long as he is 
nervously wondermg ‘what is going to happen 
next’ he is at a great disadvantage as regards 
normal development. If a child is temperamen- 
tally nervous and unsure of himself ho can be 
greatly helped by a home environment where 
certainty and security in little ways are 
deliberately ‘catered for’, where appointments 
and promises are surely kept, and whcie there 
18 an ordered daily routine for him to follow. 

Readers who are specially mterested in this 
problem will find it fully discussed with examples 
from real life in an able book by Wickes, The 
Inner ^orld of Childhood.^ 

* What Matne Knew, by Henry James 

’ See Bibliography. 
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ADULT FEAES 

The fears of grown-up people are not essentially 
dificrent from those of children, but they are 
more varied and complex because of the adult’s 
greater knowledge and experience. They are 
also usually more difficult to dislodge, partly 
because deep-rooted n.nd of long standing, and 
partly because more skilfully concealed. A child 
will show you its fear, and will to a great extent 
trust you when you dismiss it as a mere bogey. 
The adult is usually convinced that he knows 
better than any one else how real the source of 
his anxiety is. 

Fear of disease is one of the commonest causes 
of adult neurosis. The ordinary man without 
medical traimng is often curiously ignorant, and 
as it were superstitious, about heredity and 
infection in connexion with disease Foolish 
newspaper articles and half-understood frag- 
ments of conversation heard m youth prey upon 
the minds of people who would shrink from 
admitting their anxiety even to a physician, 
fhe idea that tuberculosis, epilepsy, insanity, 
cancer, ‘run in families' is regarded by many 
people outside the medical profession as in- 
controvertible fact. A man will for years have 
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person who lives m continual dread that every- 
thing he eats will give him indigestion, and the 
still commoner type of person who believes that 
every breath of cold air and every touch of ram 
or damp gives him cold. This disease-complex is 
BO universal, and is probably so predominating 
a cause in most of our mmor and many of our 
major ailments, that the tremendous success and 
immediate spread throughout the civilized world 
of Christian Science and ‘Goueism’ are not to be 
wondered at. Both these cults succeed m banish- 
ing fear and replacing it by confidence, and as 
a result many diseases melt away like snow 
before them. 

Among the numerous cases of faith-heahng of 
which the world to-day is so full, one meets with 
many in which, apparently, the patient has had 
no faith at all in the likehhood of cure. One is 
often assured in regard to such a person that he 
went most unwillingly to the healer, protesting 
vehemently that he had no behef at all in such 
nonsense, and was being forced into it by his 
friends fund yet he was completely cured. I have 
often been struck by the conjunction of these 
two (italicized) phrases, which occur together 
too frequently for mere coincidence. It was not 
a modem psychologist who wrote, ‘Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much ’, yet the psychiatrist 
bases a great deal of his diagnosis on the now 
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familiar fact embodied in that line. One would 
like to know how many of the vehement un- 
believers referred to (a) had unconscious reasons 
for not wanting to be healed, conilictmg with 
a subconscious feeling that they might be, 
(b) had such an ardent desire for healmg that 
they were in deadly fear of the shock of dis- 
appointment which might follow if they once 
admitted hope, (c) were afraid of being laughed 
at as ‘ superstitious ’ or ‘ pious ’ . A violent protest 
in the conscious mind is an almost infallible 
indication of a contrary conviction in the uncon- 
scious. It was Coue’s leading contention that 
it 18 the unconscious mind which needs to be 
convinced I think it possible that on the whole 
it 18 the people who go to Lourdes or to a healer 
cither (o) with an ‘open mind’, or (h) with 
fervent and expressed faith, who come away 
empty; for the ‘open mind’ and the vehement 
piety are doubtless often screens to hide a lurking 
incredulity m the unconscious. But this sugges- 
tion obviously requires the support of statistics 
not yet available 

The fear of the next step m life, be it middle 
age, old age, or death, is essentially the fear of 
loss of pleasure. This is another very prevalent 
cause of neurosis, but has been sufficiently 
dealt with already. (See pp. 80, 81.) 

Fear of work is another very common adult 
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phobia, nsuallj quite unconsciouB. We are 
brought up from childhood to draw a hard line 
between work and play. Work, we are taught, 
is dull, boring, a tiresome necessity, very 
fatiguing, a great strain on the nerves, and likely 
to lead to a nervous break-down unless we are 
careful ‘not to overdo it’. Play, which is the 
thing we do without compulsion, is exhilarating, 
refreshing, interesting, and healthful, and one 
can seldom have too much of it. But young 
children do their best to teach us that there is 
no real distmction between work and play. 
Buying and sellmg, sweeping and dusting, 
washing and ironing, carpentering and white- 
washing are prime amusements to the young,^ 
and so is book-learning until the sophisticated 
elder brother substitutes the conventional stand- 
pomt. How sorry we should all be for a poor man 
compelled to walk for hours m all weathers over 
a bleak common, driving a small ball into an 
absurdly madequate hole, and fishing it out 
again What soul-killii^ monotony, and how 
rheumatic' How much worse off he is than the 
postman, who puts letters into quite convenient 
holes, does not have to fish them out again, and 
enjoys the friendly welcome of every one he 
meets Yet the conventional fear of over-work, 
i.e. dread of being bored for too many hours per 
’ Cf the methods of Madame Muutosson. 
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meh, is a common enough source of conflict and 
neurosis. 

So far we have dealt with fear-complexes in 
which there is a large physical element, m that 
they are coimected with misfortunes that may 
happen to the body. But there are certain in- 
teresting causes of fear, much less easily recog- 
nized than the above, which are predominantly 
mental or emotional, and are related to the 
fundamental shrmkmg from the unknown of 
which we have already spoken. 

The great majority of human beings seem to 
have both a longing for and a keen dread of 
novelty The desire for new experience is a 
natural manifestation of vital energy. The 
libido spurs us on to activity, mental, emotional, 
and physical, and if this desire for something 
new finds no healthy outlet it achieves a morbid 
one. But the outgoing impulse is held m check 
by the dread of what may come. We have 
spoken of the action of this type of fear as it 
.affects the passing of man from one stage of 
life to the next, and above all from life to death. 
The classic expression of this conflict is found 
in Hamlet, where the hero’s longmg to escape 
by self-destruction from the tragic dilemma m 
which he finds himself is balanced by imaginative 
fear of ‘what dreams may come’. Settmg aside 
these larger and worthier conflicts associated 
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with the gieatei issues of life, let us consider for 
a moment the petty and unnecessary dread of 
new ideas, new truths, and new customs by 
which so many people arc tormented. 

Every one recognizes that this manifestation 
of fear is pre-eminently an attribute of middle 
and old age And yet age has had far wider 
experience of life’s possibilities th.an youth, and 
might be expected to dread the unknown less, 
as indeed is the case with a few enlightened 
mortals What is it that makes the majority 
accumulate prejudices and causes of panic 
instead of getting rid of them as life goes on ^ 
The answer, as I see it, is this. 

Every man, as he passes through life and is 
beset by its daily puzzles and miseries, feels 
impelled to make for himself some kind of 
protection against disagreeable realities. He 
generally does this by picking up little bits of 
ready-made philosophy here and there as he 
goes along, and sticking them on to his mind to 
protect it from harsh contacts, just as a caddis- 
wornf sticks irrelevant fragments of rubbish on 
to his body as armour ag .inst his foes. We tend 
more especially to stick such pieces of philosophy 
over spots that life has made tender or suscep- 
tible Thus, for example, in youth our feelings may 
be lacerated by the misery we see in the world 
around us, and we look about for somethmg 
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to cover the hurt. We seize upon such dicta 
as 'the unemployed are usually the unemploy- 
able’, or ‘beggars make a very good living, 
otherwise they wouldn’t beg’, or ‘he has 
brought it on himself’, or ‘suffering is the will of 
Qod’, or ‘charity begins at home’. Something 
after this fashion we arm ourselves against the 
pinches and discomforts of reality. Conventional 
rehgion offers many such ready-made protec- 
tions, and many more are handed dowu from one 
generation to the next. The nation assimilates 
these last in the form of proverbs, and the clan 
in the form of family sayings — ‘Father always 
need to say’ or ‘I can remember my grand- 
mother teaching me’. We all of us feel a hind of 
pride in these sayings, and a proverb or quota- 
tion is a source of untold comfort and security. 
‘Blood is thicker than water’, ‘it’s never too 
late to mend’, ‘finding’s kcepmg’, ‘sour grapes’, 
‘it’s a long lane that has no turning’, ‘it takes 
two to make a quarrel’, and the common mis- 
quotation ‘be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever’ — ^none of these statements are strictly 
true, but all have a modicum of truth, and give 
ns a sense of moral support when the eternal 
conflict between right and wrong is pressing us 
hard and we cannot endure to face the issue 
squarely. Conventional religion is far more 
dangerous in this respect than even proverbial 
H 
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wisdom, for the higher an ideal the more harm- 
ful always is its travesty or debasement. The 
Hindu and Buddhist huths teach as a supreme 
fundamental truth the doctrine that what a man 
sows of good or evil he must inevitably reap, and 
can by no method escape. If he appears to 
escape his reward m this incarnation or world- 
life, he will but the more surely be repaid in the 
next. The Hindu, who cares less than we do for 
worldly prosperity but abhors effort and struggle, 
resolves his inner conflict by acceptance of the 
idea that, since all that happens to man is the 
inevitable result of past doings which cannot be 
undone, there is no need to trouble. What must 
be must be. Hence the indolence and lack of 
enterprise and executive ability for which the 
West is perpetually, and to some extent justly, 
blaming the East. The truth which the Hindu 
masses allow themselves to evade is that while 
the present cannot undo the past, it can mould 
the future.^ If they faced this fact, the conflict 
in theq^ between indolence and effort would 
become uncomfortably acute. The western 
Christian, to whom effort is less repugnant but 
worldly prosperity far more essential, and who 
rebels vehemently against suffering and loss, 

> Cf HasefieldW 

Fate, that is given to all men partly ahaped, 

Im onn to alter daily tdl w» die. 
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has invented different palliatives. He postulates 
(a) that while sin must be punished, the Saviour 
of Mankind be^s the punishment, and not the 
sinner himself; (b) that the righteous man may 
expect to prosper, and has a nght to demand of 
God that things shall go well with him if he 
propitiates Providence by doing his duty. 

The low moral standard assumed in these 
beliefs, their childish crudity, their unreahty m 
relation to daily life (where men have to bear 
the consequences of their own wrong-doing, and 
where the righteous are seldom the prosperous), 
their inconsistency with the teachmg of the New 
Testament,^ all these have little effect on our 
everyday, hand-to-mouth philosophy of self- 
protection. When we were young, father, 
mother, and teacher rewarded us more or less 
consistently for well-doing, protecting us from 
the more serious results of our mistakes and 
wrong-doing ; and we continue the child’s literal 
identification of Providence with its earthly 
protectors. Although day by day we see that 

' ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that ahall he also 
reap ’ — Qal. vi 7. ‘Ye shall be hated of all men for 
mj name’s sake.’ — ^Matt x. 22. ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth he ohasteneth.’ — ^Heb. xu. 6. 

It IS mteresting to reoall Bacon’s saymg : ‘ Prosperity 
IS the blessmg of the Old Testament; Adversity is the 
blessing of the New.’ Most of ns have hardly yet ont- 
giownthe older dispensation m onr attitude towards life. 
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God’s ways are other than the ways of men, the 
fact does not disturb our infantile outlook, and 
as this 'fixation’ becomes established we dread 
more and more the intrusion of reality. 

A man or woman who has thus shelled himself 
round with fragments of ready-made rehgion or 
philosophy has a deep unconscious fear of having 
his shell removed and of bemg left defenceless. 
Moreover, the ordinary emotions roused when 
a fear-complex is touched are resentment, anger, 
and a desire to hit out in some way. The gentlest 
and most humane of mortals can be stirred to. 
acta of cruelty — ^if he ia sufficiently frightened. 
For this reason a man whose so-called prejudices 
are touched will fly into a disproportionate rage ; 
and similarly when a community has its cher- 
ished convictions assailed by a reformer, a man 
who has accustomed himself to look truth 
unflinchmgly in the face, its normal reaction is 
wrath and resentment, expressed by ostracizing 
the truth-teller, or perhaps by finding some legal 
methad of murdering him. The Jews were 
terrified, not that Christ would lead an insurrec- 
tion, but that he would destroy their peace of 
mind and interfere with their false adaptation 
to reality. And for such reasons the great 
reformers throughout the ages have been perse- 
cuted. Similarly in everyday life a person may 
suffer a nerve-racking torment of fear lest a truth 
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which he feels is waiting just round the corner 
should jump on him, upset his accustomed 
adaptation to life, and put him to the painful 
and arduous necessitj of making a new one. 
We are too ready to condemn such people as 
religious bigots or weak-minded conventiona- 
hsto, because we do not realize the paralysmg 
efiect of fear as a factor m stiilmg thought. But 
let it be reiterated that while conscious fear 
plays a relatively small part m the everyday 
life of civilized people, it is our unconscious fears 
that pursue us incessantly until we bring them 
into consciousness and face them. 

Another large class of people are living in 
perpetual fear, not of new ideas but of emotional 
experience. The fundamental reason for this 
very common state of mmd is not easy to 
discover, but the immediate causes are not far 
to seek. It is the tradition of the Anglo-Saxon 
race that display of emotion is efieminate and 
undignified, and hence the average Englishman 
accustoms himself to conceal feehng. But any 
force that exists and is habitually bottled up is 
bable to destructive explosion, and explosions of 
emotion are painful, humibating, and unbalanO' 
ing to the average person. Let us return for a 
moment to the consideration of the young. 
Children and adolescents learn by experience to 
dread the results of emotional displays, whibli 
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give rise to ridicule aud embarrassment, until 
gradually a fear of emotion and of all that relates 
to it grows up in the unconscious. In children, 
and to some extent m adults, this fear and 
deliberate suppression shows itself by such out- 
ward signs as nervous twitchmgs, incessant 
fidgetmg, sulkiness, awkward and embarr^ed 
behaviour, furtive attempts to attract notice, 
and so forth. Much of the difSculty that is 
experienced in dealing with adolescent girls and 
boys arises from their vehement but rigidly 
concealed fear of emotion. At that stage toe 
whole emotional nature is stirred up by the 
onset of puberty, and to the ordmary and con- 
ventional fear of making a fool of oneself by 
a display of feehng is added the previously men- 
tioned fear of the unknown; for it has to be 
remembered that every adolescent is struggling 
with a multitude of indefinable and disturbmg 
physical and mental sensations, which are new, 
unaccountable, and hence fear-inspirmg. 

Ever^statement made by a boy or girl at the 
‘difiBcult age’ is likely to be a concealed question 
or challenge to the older person. ‘1 hate my 
sister, I detest my home, I don’t beheve in God, 
duty IS all rot, religion is a back-number ’ — ^these 
trite httle bombshells are expressions of fear and 
desire for knowledge. The youth is asking your 
opinion of his revolutionary statements. He 
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wants to know if the turbulent thoughts and 
impulses which seethe in his mind are really as 
sinful as he used to think them when he was a 
child. The grown-up child who writes bnlliantly 
obscene and grubby novels is asking public 
opinion the same sort of question. He is saying 
defiantly, ‘ These are my thoughts ; are you really 
shocked or only pretending to be 1 ’ The truly 
‘grown-up’ person, who has faced his fears and 
attained his balance, has a great responsibility 
towards these frightened questioners. To express 
horror and indignation, to * shut up ’ the inquirer, 
to ban or censor the novel, was the old-fashioned 
response. Its result was to increase very greatly 
the culpnt’s unconscious fears, and to drive him 
to revolt, to defiance, and hence to wilder out- 
bursts of licence. The modern response is a 
pretended attitude of sympathetic amusement, 
tolerance, and camaraderie. The old way was 
stupid but truthful, and the young felt and 
respected its sincerity, even while they hated 
and revolted from it. The modem response 
makes things easier and pleasanter at the 
moment, but youth knows in its heart that 
maturity is lymg, or at best posing ; and more- 
over these young people who ask questions are 
really pathetically anxious for a genuine answer, 
and are not satisfied with sugar-coated husks. 
They have a right to expect of us a sober and 
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truthful attitude in regard to their problema. 
We too have passed bj that way, and our experi- 
ence, if honestly progressive, should be helpful ; 
the trouble is that we, too often, are still the 
victims of our own fears, and so cannot assuage 
theirs. 

Examples and instances of the complicated 
part played by fear in oui civilized community 
might be multiplied indefinitely. But enough 
has perhaps been said to show how completely 
it permeates the everyday life of a large propor- 
tion of people. One may ask then. What is the 
practical use of studying the psychology of fear ? 
Can we ordinary people supply any remedy ! 

There would seem to be at least two ways in 
which very much can be done. 

First, we can tram ourselves to recognize the 
characteristic reactions indicating the presence 
of fear in children as described in the earlier 
part of the chapter, and to deal with them 
sympathetically, bearing in mind that such 
trifles as a chance remark overheard, a phrase 
in the Bible misunderstood, a hasly rebuke for- 
gotten m a moment by its author, something 
seen by chance in the street, may start a fear- 
complex which will last for years or for a life- 
time. To punish a child who lies from fear may 
be merely to fnghten him further,^ while the 
^ 8ee Kipbng’s stoiy. Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
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patient uniavelment of his fear maj cure him 
in a moment. 

Secondly, to cultivate the habit of recognizing 
and makmg allowance for the factor of fear m 
dealmg with subordinates or colleagues may help 
one to avoid many of the disputes, the sense of 
injustice, and the ill feeling that arise when 
people work together. The impertinent retort 
of your subordinate is very hkely his response 
to your method of attack, which frightened 
him. Just as a timid ammal will react to fear 
first by stealthy flight, and finally by turning 
desperately on its pursuer, so the timid and 
incapable or lazy human being will first evade 
discovery by every possible ruse, and then if 
cornered resort to ineSectual and meanmgless 
abuse. We ore all famibar with the courage of 
despair that comes to a person who is consciously 
terrified. We speak of a desperate man as having 
his back against the wall and so forth. But we 
fail to recognize the same symptoms of fear in 
the everyday frets and rubs of life. 

Having once recognized the infinite ramifi- 
cations of fear as a factor in the lives of others, 
we can do much to obviate it or prevent it, above 
all when we have to deal with children or young 
people. One of the worst mistakes of the careful 
mother or nurse is that of constantly suggesting 
petty fears to children. The healthy normal 
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child has as many lives as a cat, and it had 
far better fall down and hurt itself, or catch 
cold by getting wet, than be trained to encourage 
a thousand small dreads. Again, to frighten a 
child into ‘respecting’ you, or to ‘frighten it 
out of ’ some fault, may be to sow the seeds of a 
life-long disability. Even-handed and immutable 
justice harms no child. Let it reap what it sows 
But scathing rebuke, sudden ponncings of anger, 
and loud-voiced abuse are likely to min a sensitive 
child’s chances of success in life, by forming 
centres or complexes of fear m the unconscious, 
which will act as inhibitions to progress later on. 
Most big undertakings require fearless confidence 
in order to achieve success, and the young man 
or woman who has laid up in childhood a store 
of unconscious fears and shrinkmgs is at a grave 
disadvantage in the struggle for existence. 

But in order to free others from fear we must 
first throw ofil our own slavery. The person who 
refuses to face his inward fears is exactly in the 
positioB of the blackmailer’s victim, for fear is 
the perpetual blackmailing of the conscious 
mind by the unconscious. The suffering involved 
in facing the tyrant once and for all is nothing to 
the life-long misery of remaining at his mercy. 
No man is really free until he can face every 
possibility in life. But in our reluctance to do 
this we prefer to pay and pay again. 
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Some people ate afraid to face their own 
characters, and live in unconscious dread of 
having to admit that their highest motives are 
second-rate, and their lives selfish and self- 
seeking. It is usually the ‘good’ people in this 
world who sufier most from that terror. In 
point of fact, pure philanthropy is practically 
non-existent at our present stage of evolution.^ 
We are kind, generous, unselfish, sympathetic, 
and public-spirited largely because it suits us, 
and satisfies our craving for self-approbation, 
to be so. Profoundly unaware as we are of the 
truth, it is nevertheless a fact that most of us 
ultimately spend our lives in doing either what 
we must do, driven by necessity, or what wo 
want to do, driven by inclination. Our task is 
to train the self to want or desire the decent 
and generous course of action, but in so doing 
we have not achieved real unselfishness — merely 
a more lofty form of self-gratification. There 
will probably be a leaven of real self-denial 
in most of our better actions, and this leaven 
forms the basis for all optimistic philosophy. 
Man is capable of selfiessness, and the samts 
have occasionally achieved it.* But we ordinary 
^ See pp. 163-4. 

* For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, man’s self is not yet Man. . . . 

But m completed Man begins anew 
A tendency to Gkid. (Browning, ParaeeUua.) 
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‘good’ and lespectable people have ecaicely 
begun to see it even from afax. Bo one fear that 
needs facing is the fear of hurting our .self- 
approbation by dragging into consciousness the 
very mixed motives which inspire what we 
consider our best actions. 

The saints have echoed the Christ in asserting 
that 'whosoever will save his life shall lose it’.^ 
We are free from fear only when we have 
brought into consciousness and faced the possi- 
bility of seeing our most hidden fears realized. 
As long as we ‘love’ any aspect of life in such 
a way that we are in terror of losmg it, we have 
in a sense already lost it. Do not let us, how- 
ever, confuse the issue. We cannot abolish pain 
by facing it. All we can do is to abolish or 
eliminate the fear of pain by calmly accepting 
its possibUities. But that is much. 

With many of us unconscious fears have gone 
so deep that we cannot brmg them into con- 
sciousness. If we feel that to be the case, either 
with q^uselves or with those for whom we are 
responsible, it is worth remembering that psycho- 
therapy is a medical science whose practitioners 
are gaining greater skill and experience every 
day, and that much misery may be avoided 
by a judicious use of the help available from 
such a source. 


* Maik Till. 35 , 
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THE SENSE OF POWEB IN CHILDHOOD 

Thx universaLty of unconscious fear as an 
influence in civilized life is, as before said, very 
little realized Obviously if it were recognized 
it would not be unconscious, and it is with the 
unconscious element m hfe that we are now 
dealing. 

The same thing is true of the love of power. 
There are conscious fears of which every one is 
aware, and there is conscious love of power 
which we all know about. We recognize that 
Napoleon and Alexander the Great loved power. 
We could even perhaps make a list of people 
of our acquaintance whom we consider petty 
tyrants, consumed with desire for power. But 
we oursdves are assumed to be &ee from this 
trait. We sometimes have positions of power 
and responsibihty thrust upon us ; and we flatter 
ourselves that we can dominate a situation if 
necessary, though if we were given our choice 
we should prefer a quiet hfe, making no demands 
upon our capacity for government and responsi- 
bility. It is the rarest thmg to find an ordmary 
individual who will admit or recognize in himself 
the instinct for display of power. 

There are, of course, obvious reasons for this 
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phenomenon. The whole trend of social conven- 
tion 18 agamst the admission of a wish to 
dominate one’s fellows. Children will openly 
squabble for the position of leader, and show 
frankly in countless ways their desire to be first, 
but community life very soon checks this open 
display. And dehberate suppression of un- 
popular wishes soon develops into unconscious 
repression, and concealment even from the self. 
The desire for self -approbation is so strong in us 
that it takes a good deal of deliberate courage 
to admit even to ourselves that we possess 
instincts which pubho opmion condemns. As 
hfe goes on these represmons sink down very 
deep into the unconscious, and it becomes 
increasmgly difficult to bring them to the sur- 
face. Nevertheless, experience has shown the 
psychologist that the desire to dominate is one 
of the fundamental impulses m every normal 
human bemg. 

Just as the will to live is counterbalanced in 
all of by fear, so the will to dominate is 
everywhere counterbalanced by a sense of 
inferiority. It is necessary to strike a balance 
between our desire for mastery and our sense 
of limitation. The man who has no sense of 
limitation is a megalomamac. The man who 
succumbs entirely to his sense of inferiority 
develops melanchoha or depressive mania. And 
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between these extremes lie numberless grada- 
tions of more or less balanced humanity. 

The desire for power when it becomes an 
overwhelming lust is a ghastly and hideous 
manifestation of perverted human libido. But 
all human achievement in the realms of com- 
merce, science, art, and spiritual activity are in 
part the direct result of this desire. Without it 
we should still be savages. 

LongfeUow’s rendering of the myth of Hia- 
watha shows most beautifully the primitive 
man’s longing for power over his surroundings. 
To improve the position of his tribe and to free 
them from the fear that goes with blind depen- 
dence on the forces of nature Hiawatha struggles 
for dominance over these forces, and leads his 
people from the primitive state of merely col- 
lecting food, through the half-civilized stage of 
dependence on hunting and fishing, to the dawn 
of civilization, when he has conquered Mon- 
damin, and can henceforth produce food firom 
the earth at will. 

The individual human being begins in infancy 
a struggle comparable to that of Hiawatha in 
his efforts to conquer and dominate his sur- 
roundings. First he strives for power over his 
own limbs. Then he struggles to bend his 
parents and his inanimate environment to his 
will. He finds that crying gives him power over 
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his mother and nurse, and experiments with this 
weapon till he discovers its utmost limitations. 
When crying fails he tnes engaging blandish- 
ments. He cultivates a pathetic gesture and tone 
of voice. If he finds these methods successful he 
carries them on into later childhood and becomes 
a cry-baby, or develops a habit of putting his 
head on one side and whining. The number of 
only children who have to be cured at school of 
the wheedling and whming that were successful 
at two years old but are inefEective at eight is 
enormous. If all these methods fail as a means 
of overcoming circumstances the baby has many 
other strings to his bow. He turns his attention 
from the anti-social desire to make human slaves, 
and concentrates on the task of subduing 
inanimate objects. Madame Montessori, in her 
experiments with subnormal Italian babies, soon 
found what many a working-class mother has 
known from time immemorial, viz. that a child 
is happier in mastering real things than he is in 
playing with woolly toys and having all his 
difificulties solved for him ; and that to give sC baby 
the opportunity of exerting his strength and in- 
genmty is to free his pent-up libido, and to supply 
hinri wiHi the best kind of kindergarten training. 

The workmg-class mother’s baby who staggers 
about with a full-sized brush and dust-pan and 
endeavours to sweep down the stairs is blissfully 
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happy, and might legitimately be envied by the 
poor little rich child who goes foi a walk in 
the paik with nniee. Drums, trumpets, mouth- 
organs — we try to pretend to ourselves that our 
children would just as soon have ‘a nice quiet 
toy’, but in our hearts we know better. The 
power to make a good loud noise, and to keep 
on making it, is the best outlet that many 
children have left to them when all sensible 
excuses for efiort and mastery are removed. If 
your child is not even allowed to make an 
unpleasing clamour in order to satisfy his 
instinct, he may find a still less pleasant outlet, 
such as pulling the legs and wings off flies. 
A little later in life such toys as Meccano will 
partially satisfy him, but not nearly so well as 
a bit of soft wood and a few tools. In his dreams 
he IB an engine-driver, or a ship’s captam, or th( 
owner of an 8 h.p. motor-cycle; i.e. he is the 
absolute master of somethmg big and powerful 
and useful to the community. 

A great many parents and teachers in the 
present day are recognizing the truths which 
Madame Montessori put before the world about 
the training of babies. But too often the sense 
of self-dependence and mastery which a child 
gets through judicious infant-school or nursery 
treatment is lost when the next stage of educa- 
tion sets in. 


I 
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The resnlta of an education which gives too 
little scope to the child’s will to power are so 
numerous and varied that it is difficult to enu- 
merate them at all exhaustively. It is the most 
carefuUy-looked-after child who suSers most. 
The devoted mother, who desires ardently that 
her child shall grow up as nearly perfect as may 
be, is the worst offender, and girl children suffer 
more than boys The little girl who is washed 
and dressed, and always taken out by the hand, 
who is amused all day long by her elders and 
whose every effort towards self-determination is 
checked, whose smallest action is watched and 
commented on, who is wrapped up when she goes 
out and unwrapped when she comes in, who is 
told how she may spend her pocket-money and 
what she may read, who must not get overheated 
or walk on the damp grass, whose thoughts are 
inquired into, whose very prayers are super- 
vised — ^this poor little mortal when she is nme 
or ten years old has either lost all sense of 
mitiative and become a colourless nonentity, or 
else astonishes her loving guardians by persistent 
bad behaviour. In the latter case she becomes an 
obstinate little rebel, and, says her poor mother, 
‘the more we do and sacriffce for her, the worse 
she gets’. This type of child often begins her 
school career by being obstinate, troublesome, 
and given to crying or sulkmg when communal 
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life Tubs hei the wrong way oi interferes with 
her desires. But if the school is such as to afiord 
opportunity for independence, self-expression, 
and freedom from irksome and minute thwart- 
ings and checks, she usually falls into line with 
other children, and derives such enjoyment from 
the freeing of her pent-up energy that school 
becomes to her an earthly paradise, from which 
home IS a place of exile. This state of things natu- 
rally rouses jealous resentment in the devoted 
parent, who is profoundly hurt that the child 
should evince such ingratitude and want of 
natural affection. 

During the years of adolescence this conflict 
between school and home often becomes pain- 
fully acute, for love of power and desire for 
independence is accentuated by the awaken- 
ing of the sexual instmcts, while at the same 
time the nervous irntability due to physical 
conditions often outruns control, and storms 
of temper, outbursts of insolence, and bouts of 
sullenness make the adolescent a distmctly 
uncomfortable house-mate. At this stage the 
child may find the ordered, even, unchangeable 
routine of school very restful, and the rubs and 
irregularities of the ordinary home correspond- 
ingly irritating. To moon about and do nothing 
in particular is for physical reasons a special 
temptation during adolescence, and yet there 
IS 
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is no time in life when this habit is more harmful 
and misery-prodncmg to the spirit. The steady 
and varied occupation all day long which school- 
life provides is a refuge and support to the 
restless puzzled mind. Parents would do well to 
recogmze these factors, and to be forbearing and 
patient with the considerable number of children 
who go through a phase of ‘hating home’. 

To return to the child passing out of baby- 
hood; as he acquires a fuller knowledge of his 
own limitations, and a more advanced faculty 
of self-criticism, he inevitably develops, m reac- 
tion from his thwarted will to power, a set of 
infenority complexes. The commonest causes 
among young children are physical. With girls 
the sense of inferiorify to boys is, one might 
almost say, universal. Many psycho-therapists 
hold that this is due to actual jealousy of the 
male bodily attributes, but in point of fact the 
sense of mferiority exists quite commonly where 
the little girl has no knowledge of the physical 
diflerei^ces between the sexes, and it seedt more 
closely allied to the love of power than to the 
sex instinct. Very early in life the greater free- 
dom and variety of opportumty offered to the 
boy is borne in upon the girl. This was more 
especially true in days when girls’ clothing was 
a hindrance to deeds of physical prowess, such 
as tree-climbing, running, and riding. 
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Another common cause of inferiority com- 
plexes is physical size. To be much smaller or 
much bigger than the average playmate may be 
a constant source of mortification to a child. 
i.'he small and delicate compensate themselves 
by phantasies of great deeds, and more often 
than not try to give reality to their dreams by 
boasting and ‘showing off’. The overgrown 
child finds the task of compensation harder. 
He gets less petting and mdulgence than the 
undersized one, and is constantly being repressed 
and snubbed for clumsiness or boisterous be- 
haviour, or is having attention called to his 
rapid growth by well-meaning relatives. He 
knows he is ungainly, and when he attempts to 
show off his strength he is reproached as a bully 
or a coward. The danger of his energy being 
dammed at the source, and of his becoming the 
sulky type of introvert, is considerable. If he 
chances to be of low mental cabbre and slow at 
games he will very likely develop into the hulk- 
ing bully so well known in school stories. Or 
again, the suppressed energy which can find no 
natural outlet may force its way prematurely 
along the sexual channel, producing one of the 
most dangerous and undesirable of school-boy 
types. 

The overgrown girl may have just as strong 
a sense of inferiority as her big brother, but she 
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will get her compenaaiaon differently. To her, 
clTunsinesB and nngainlinesB are an even greater 
sonrce of discomfort than to the boy, and it is 
impossible to say how early in life she may begin 
dimly to realise that she is at a disadvantage 
as regards sex-attraction. She will almost in- 
evitably receive less notice from the men friends 
of her family or from her brothers’ school-boy 
acquaintances than will her more fortunate 
smaller sisters. If she has musical or artistic 
talent or good inental capacity, together with 
a reasonable chance of developing her gifts, she 
IS fairly safe But if none of these ways is open 
to her, the remaining path of least resistance is 
neuroticism. The overgrown girl is generally 
supposed to be delicate, and often is so. There- 
fore the way is clear before her to gain a sense 
of superiority and to attract some notice as an 
mteresting invalid. 

Once again let us emphasize the point that 
neither the boy bully nor the neurotic girl is 
making these compensatory efforts consciously. 
The sense of inferiority may be partly conscious, 
though seldom wholly so ; but the plan to escape 
is almost invariably an unconscious one, and 
nothing whatsoever is to be gained by pointing 
out to the schemer what he is reaUy doing, and 
why. A trained analyst can bring the knowledge 
into consciousness, but the accusation or even 
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explanation of the ordinaiy parent or teacher ie 
worse than nselesa. The child repudiates the 
idea violentlj and indignantlj, and the whde 
trouble is merely driven much deeper by such 
interference. 

The only remedy in the hands of the teacher 
or parent is to find some legitimate outlet for 
the peot-up energy, and some satisfactory com- 
passation for the sense of in&riorily. To give 
the ohild some measure of power and responsi- 
bility is one type of possible cure. To remove it 
from the environment where it most keenly feels 
its inferiority is another. To teach it some form 
of manual skill and dexterity is a third. Care 
must be taken in the giving of responsibility that 
one is not supplying a further outlet for bullying 
or cruelty. Besponsibility for manimste objects 
or for animals is much safer as a rule than 
responsibihty for other children. Very often the 
child himself will suggest his own remedy — and 
be refused because it is inconvenient or un- 
pleasmg to the rest of the family; not that the 
rest of the family are unfeeling and selfish, but 
merely that they do not understand the urgency 
of the apparently trivial desire. The writer has 
in mind the case of a girl, the one plain and 
unaccomplished member of a family of good- 
looking and talented brothers. This child had 
one incessant and oft-expressed longing — ^to own 
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a dog. For TBrioos reasons this was not oon* 
venient, and she never had her wish. One 
wonders whether it was a case of cause and 
effect that this girl in after-life overstrained an 
averagely good but not brilliant mentality in 
striving after academic honours, and became 
a chronic nervous mvalid. 

The plan of freeing a child’s repressed energy 
by teaching it a handicraft or giving it oppor- 
tunity to develop a hobby is not always so easy 
as it sounds. One hears the worried parent say, 
‘Tea, we’ve given him every kind of mechanical 
toy you can think of. He has a carpenter’s bench 
and a fret-saw and a garden of his own and a 
microscope and a camera, but he tires of them 
all in a few weeks.’ Now there are two periods 
when a hobby or a craft is engrossing, (a) when 
it is brand new and (6) when one has attained 
real skill in it. But between (a) and (b) there is 
a gulf of tedium which the ordinary child will 
not succeed in bridging unaided. He must be 
spurr^ on m various ways. Either the craft or 
hobby must be a part of his routine of life, as it 
now is in many schools; or it must be shared 
with companions and encouraged by friendly 
competition, as in the Boy Scout and Girl Gmde 
movements. Of course there are children fqr 
whom no such spur is needed. But we are 
speaking of the average, not the exception. 
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A type of child which is somewhat less com- 
mon than it used to be is that which may be 
described as the over-dominant ^pe. In any 
home or school where the child is subjected to 
a rigid or a spasmodically severe discipline, 
administered in a domineering manner, this type 
occurs. It is not the rigidity and severity that 
does the mischief so much as the manner of its 
apphcation. The natural healthy child hates 
above all things to be ‘bossed’, and he retaliates 
by taking every possible opportunity of ‘scoring 
o£E’ the oppressor. Fmd any school where the 
children as a whole show the habit of trying to 
‘score ofi* the teacher, and in that school will 
invariably be found one or two teachers whose 
idea of discipline and dignity is to shout, or 
rap out peremptory orders, and never on any 
account to be found in the wrong. The writer 
knows of a secondaiy school where two such 
members of a large staS were sufficient to pro- 
duce this reaction among all the pupils in all 
their contacts with authority. The damage that 
such an attitude does to these children in after- 
life is incalculable It is as true in dealing with 
children as it is in all departments of life, that 
the only way to get courtesy is to give it. 

Again, very few people seem to realize, even 
in these days of child-worship, how great and 
far-reaching is the damage wrought upon a child 
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by certain hinds of parental neglect. So long as 
the child feels that his parents care for him and 
are interested in him, and that he is in this 
respect on a par vith other children of his 
acquaintance, all is veil But if he has reason 
to suspect that his parents are in any way 
indiflerent to him, the sense of inferiority and 
insecurity so aroused is likely to be disastrous, 
and its manifestations most surprising.^ Hie 
following cases illustrate these reactions. 

Alice was a little girl of eleven or twelve, the 
daughter of parents who took no interest m her, 
and managed on one pretext and another always 
to 'farm her out* among relatives and friends. 
She was a clever, handsome, well-grown child, 
but almost impossible to manage. She could 
neither read nor write after several years of 
schooling. She had the unattractive habit of 
demandmg incessant notice from any grown-up 
people with whom she came in contact, achiev- 
ing this either by ceaseleBB chatter and the 
askmg meaningless questions, by over- 
demonstrative clinging and fondlmg, or by 
various forms of noisy ‘showing oS’. With 
younger children she obtained her superiority 
by bullying and teasmg. Investigation proved 
that Ahce was preoccupied with the following 
problem: ‘Does any one ever love you as much 
* See also pp 66-8. 
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as your own mothei t No, that is impossible. 
But my own mothet does not love me. There- 
fore I am different from other children and lack 
something that they have.* Her unconscions 
method of compensation was to get by force on 
every possible occasion the attention, supenority, 
and afiection denied to her in the natural course. 

Maurice, a boy of fourteen, had been adopted 
in infancy by a rich and childless couple. These 
people gave him everything that money could 
buy, and lavished affection on him, but did not 
tell him the truth about his parentage. A mali- 
cious and jealous acquaintance gave him a half- 
due, leading him to believe that his mother had 
deserted him in infancy. He could obtain no 
verification of this hint, and spent a morose and 
unhappy boyhood, unable to settle down to any 
form of work or play, but for ever m a brown 
study, cogitating over this bitter fact, that his 
own mother had repudiated him. Indifference, 
mtense restlessness and longmg for change, 
moods of sullen selfishness, outbursts of violent 
temper, curious phases of boasting about his 
father’s riches and high social position (the 
latter a phantasy, the adopted father being 
a self-made man) characterized his unhappy 
childhood. When Maurice was about sixteen his 
adopted father was at last induced to tell him 
frankly the facts of his birth, after which the 
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boy’s ohaiactei gradually and painfully righted 
itself. His indifierence and inertia gave place to 
a keen interest in self-improvement. He studied 
for the university, took his degree creditably, 
and embarked on a useful career. 

The effect of unnatural neglect or of naysteiy 
and ignorance about parentage is not always 
so evident as in the cases described. One very 
common result on the child is the production of 
a dreamy listlessness that is miscalled lazmess. 
In these cases the life-energy which, be it remem- 
bered, is always active in some direction, is 
probably expended in compensating for sus- 
pected inferiority by elaborate day-dreams, in 
which the dreamer is depicted as a hero sur- 
rounded on all sides with love and admira- 
tion. This particular phantasy is, of course, 
veiy common among children, and is a way 
of compensating for many forms of mfenority 
other than those relating to parentage. 

It should be clearly understood that these 
remar^ about a sense of inferiority arising from 
lack of normal parental care do not apply to 
children who are separated from their parents 
either by death or by genuine force of circum- 
stance. English children who have to be sent 
home from tropical countries and brought up 
by strangers too often suffer from mismanage- 
ment and want of sympathy ; but the difficulties 
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arising from this state of things are not on a par 
with those where the ohQdren feel that the 
absence of parental care is (a) deliberate, and 
due to lack of afieotion, or (b) shameful, and due 
to some half-understood and mysterious ciicum- 
stances. 

The position of people who have adopted a 
child is notoriously a difficult one, the problem 
of what to say and what not to say being always 
acute. The two courses most to be avoided are 
silence and lies. Silence is undesirable even 
where the child knows the actual and bare 
facts. He will inevitably weave morbid fancies 
round them unless the subject is kept healthily 
ventilated by some means or other. Lies are 
fatal, because the truth must come out eventu- 
ally, and when it does the double shock due to 
loss of respect for the parent-substitute and the 
effect of the newly acquired knowledge may be 
very severe, all the more so as the truth has 
a way of coming to the surface during the 
difficult years of adolescence, when character 
is, as it were, semi-liquid and in process of 
setting. Unpalatable truths of this kind should 
therefore be placed boldly before the child at 
the earhest possible age, i.e. as soon as the 
slightest signs of curiosity manifest themselves. 
The younger he becomes accustomed to them 
the less severe the shock, for unpleasant facts 
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taken frankly and aa a matter of course do not 
strike inwards and set up morbid fancies. It 
is the things that grown-ups consider too un- 
pleasant to be mentioned that take on gigantic 
signihcance in the child’s mind. 

Nevertheless, when a child has to be told 
facts which are to the disadvantage of his 
parents, the utmost care should be taken to 
put them as charitably as possible. To tell him 
crudely that his father was a bad man and 
unkind to his mother is a grave mistake, and 
may vitiate his judgement of all men or all 
women in after-life ; for it is a well-established 
psychological fact, of which more will be said 
presently, that the mother remains throughout 
life in the unconscious mind of the individual 
as the prototype of womanhood, and the father 
as the prototype of manhood. The youngest 
child can be taught sympathy, tolerance, and 
pity, and in communicatmg painful facts these 
emotions must be called mto play. 

It ^ould also be realized that one cannot tell 
a young child anything once and for all. Very 
few grown-up people take mto consideration 
the fact that what is told to a child of five or 
six may, by the time he is fifteen or sixteen, 
have sunk so deep into his unconscious mind 
that he will asseverate with complete sincerity 
that he never heard of it. 
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The wnter has in mind the case of a young 
woman of nineteen or twenly who, having got 
heisdf into mental and spiritual difficulties 
through an orgy of erotic literature supple- 
mented by smatterings of Jung and Freud, 
declared that she had been brought up com- 
pletely ignorant of all the physical facts of sex. 
But to the writer’s personal knowledge she had 
been moat carefully taught in early childhood 
by means of pictures, diagrams, and explana- 
tions everything that a child could grasp about 
sex in animals and human beings. These early 
lessons had probably been given at a time when 
she was not particularly curious about such 
matters — children go through phases of sex- 
ouriosity, but often have long periods when 
the subject merely bores them — and so had been 
forgotten as completely as we forget dates in 
history. Or again, the information may have 
been distasteful to her, and she may have re- 
pressed it dehberately. Whatever be the ex- 
planation, the fact remams that children do not 
necessanly ‘know’ what you have told them, 
and that it is essential to keep certain facts well 
ventilated in their minds, and to make them feel 
that you are perfectly ready to discuss these at 
any time. If no other methods serve, a child can 
be kept m touch with healthful memories of its 
parents by photographs, or by cheerful celebra- 
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tiosB of birthdays and other anniversaries. A 
child who has not much to thank his father for 
will insensibly think of him more kindly if 
‘father’s birthday’ means a holiday or a treat, 
and so long as no pretence or false sentiment is 
involved he will benefit both spiritually and 
mentally thereby. 

In these days when co-education is strongly 
advocated by many sound authorities, it is not 
out of place to draw attention in passing to 
various difficulties which sometimes arise when 
children of both sexes are educated together. 
Complete and adequate co-education is not yet 
common in England, and many of our English 
schools venture on some small measure of it 
without wishing to adopt the principle in its 
entirety. There are schools which take both 
sexes up to a certain age, there are girls’ schools 
which admit a few little boys, and boys’ schools 
which admit a few little girls. 

With the immense question of co-education 
as a ^ole it is not possible to deal in this place, 
but that there are real dangers where the system 
is partially adopted cannot be denied It is 
pretty clear to any one that the sporadic little 
boy at a girls’ school may be made to feel miser- 
ably inferior, but the case of the little girl at a 
boys’ school also has its dangers. She associates 
all day long with companions who are, in many 
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cases, stronger, hardier, and better at the current 
organized games than she is, and unless she ha's 
the temperament and physique to approximate 
herself pretty nearly to her boy companions, she 
IS at a contmual disadvantage. If she is unable 
to emulate the boys, she may satisfy her instinc- 
tive desire for superiority and notice by allowmg 
herself to be petted and made much of by older 
boys and the stafE. Neither of these methods 
can be regarded as desirable. Parents n ho send 
their little girls to school with their brothers 
seem to imagine that this makes for a natural 
and healthful strengthening of the family unity. 
They forget that once inside the school gates 
family ties are subordinated entirely to those of 
school, and that Mary aged eight may not set 
eyes on Thomas aged ten throughout the entire 
day. Nor does it increase Thomas’s love and 
respect for Mary to have her tagging after him 
to and from school, and to be told candidly by 
his chums that they pity him for having to be 
bothered with her. 

As has been said, it is impossible to enumerate 
all the causes vhich give rise to inferiority com- 
plexes m children The child who stutters, who 
IB too fat, who lb given too httle pocket-money 
and cannot treat his friends, who has any 
physical weakness which precludes him from 
louung in other children’s play, who is dressed in 
K 
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ugly or unsuitable clothes, who has been chris- 
tened Lancelot or Adolphus or Mesopotamia — 
there is no end to the minute and ludicrous 
things which may overshadow such a child’s life 
with a sense of inadequacy, and give rise to 
behaviour out of all proportion grave in com- 
parison with its cause. I have in mind the case 
of an othcrn ise normal girl who could not read 
at the age of eleven, through having been 
1 lughed at publicly m early childhood wlien she 
stumbled over long words There was no con- 
scious obstinacy or refusil, nor even a conscious 
inMnory of the early ridicule, but the utk onscious 
resistance and conflict were so strong that all 
efiorts proved vain until the cause of the inhibi- 
tion was traced and brought into consciousness. 
Of course not every child that is laughed at 
reacts in this way , nor does every child who is 
fat or delicate or ridiculously named develop a 
complex on the subject. Some do and some do 
not. The parent and teacher can only vv atch and 
obser^, helping to straighten out kinks when 
they occur and before they become estabhshed. 

The question naturally arises, what in a 
general way can be done to help children in the 
inevitable conflict between their instinct for 
power and their sense of infenority ^ The first 
thing to be clear about is that the instinct for 
mastery is a natural and wholesome one, and 
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not in any sense to be deprecated, although like 
all instincts it can very easily bo abused and 
perverted If it is repressed and turned inward 
the individual sufTers mentally, morally, and 
physicnlly If it is turned outward in wrong 
directions the community suSers and avenges 
itself on the individual Hence proper and legi- 
timate outlets are of the utmost importance. 

At this present moment reasonable freedom 
and self determination are accorded to children 
in a very large number of English schools and 
homes, but not many years ago the first cilorts 
made m schools of the elementary typo to 
intiuduce freedom had most alarming results. 
The writer knows of two such schools, where the 
first response of the children to the offer of free- 
dom from rest! amt was the canton destruction 
of every piece of school appaiatus and furniture 
withm reach To many people at the tune this 
seemed a conclusive argument against allowing 
such freedom. But to others it merely proved 
the extreme urgency of teaching children to free 
their energies in right directions. The wantonly 
mischievous child requires an outlet rather than 
a punishment; for a child’s unconscious is a 
dynamo of energy, an energy which it is pos- 
sible to control only after repression has been 
released. 

Having provided, so far as circumstances 
K3 
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allow, a general environment which gives to 
the child community in family or school reason- 
able chances of developing rightly the instinct 
for mastery, there remains the problem of the 
inferiority complex of the individual child As 
a rule it is fairly easy to see what is causing the 
feeling of inferiority, but m many cases the cause 
cannot be removed and must be faced. It is 
worse than useless to try to persuade him that 
the cause is non-existent. He merely despises 
you for your blindness or insincerity. What he 
needs is gu idance towards some satisfactory form 
of compensation for his disability. Many years 
ago a well-known London doctor had a son who 
was debarred by an obscure and incurable skin 
disease from practically every natural outlet to 
hiB energies. The boy, m spite of every care, was 
sinking into a state bordering on imbecility, 
when it occurred to one of the young assistants 
m the doctor’s surgery that he might be capable 
of learning a skilled handicraft. A turning-lathe 
was procured for him and he was taught carpen- 
tering and cabinet-making The intense satis- 
faction which this outlet gave the lad saved his 
reason Nowadays this method of amelioratmg 
the boy’s lot would seem an obvious solution to 
any one skilled m dealing with children labounng 
under mental or physical disabihty, but sixty 
years ago the young surgeon’s idea was regarded 
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as a wonderful inspiration, and earned the life- 
long gratitude of the child’s father. 

In these days there are countless children who 
are apparently in all respects normal, and yet 
seem to make a perpetual failure of life at home 
and at school. No one thinks of taking them to 
a mental specialist. People merely say, ‘Wliat a 
pity that James has such an unhappy and dis- 
contented disposition, so different from his sister 
Belinda, who is always bright and cheery.’ It 
18 the fashion among educationists of to-day to 
say that there is no such thing as a lazy child. 
I do not feel certain that they are right. But 
I am much more certain that no child is born 
with an unhappy and discontented disposition. 
If he IS unhappy and discontented, it is because 
the grown-up people responsible for him have 
not had the ingenuity to discover what childish 
phantasy is making him so, and what healthy 
outlet he requires and lacks. 
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THE SENSE OF POWER 
IN ADULT LIFE 

The psychology of manhood is vastly less 
simple than that of childhood, and for many 
reasons. In the child the gulf between the con- 
scious and the unconscious is not wide. IJis 
repressions have not had time to go very deep. 
Moreover, his range of experience has been 
reLitively narrow, and hence his complexes do 
not involve very many different factors. Again, 
m dealing with children we have as a rule a very 
fait general idea of what then past experience 
has been, and this gives us some clue to the 
source of then difficulties. In the opimon of the 
modern psycho-therapist or analytical psycholo- 
gist, many or most of the neuroses of adults are 
ultimately traceable to small incidents m early 
childhood ; but these incidents may be buried so 
deep in the unconscious mind of the middle-aged 
man >r woman that it may take months of 
patient search to discover them, whereas in the 
child such happenings are near the surface of 
memory, and if he chooses he can recall them 
easily. It may be necessary to overcome a resis- 
tance first, but resistance in the average child 
18 slight compared with what is met with in the 
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ordinaiy adult.^ It follows from this that the 
question of the will to power and the sense of 
inferiority are much more difficult to deal with 
simply in relation to adults than in relation to 
children. 

To begin with, as we have seen, the ordinary 
man or woman is usually quite unaware of the 
universality of the desire for power. It is a little 
curious that after centuries of civilization we 
should still be so bhnd to the existence of so 
general a condition. We are all fully aware of the 
sex instinct as a predominating factor in human 
life, and only a small minority of people would, 
if speaking frankly, pretend to deny it in them- 
selves. But the love of power is generally inter- 
preted 111 the narrow sense of a desire to domi- 
nate one’s fellow men , and being m this sense an 
anti-social instinct, it is one we are slow to admit. 

Another difficulty in discmssing and realizing 
the workings of the love of power in adults 
arises from its being in fact inseparable from 
the sex instmet. In an earlier chapter I have 
referred to the flow of the life force, describing 
it as a stream which meets various obstacles m its 
course. In considering sex and power separately, 

* la serious oaaes of mental and moral abnormality, 
whore a child has bad a violent shook or is afflicted 
with some neurosis, resistance may he very strong and 
lepreesion very deep. 
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I do not mean to imply that there are two 
distinct branches of this stream, or that any 
obstacle can permanently divide the two. Both 
in human beings and in animals they are funda- 
mentally the same thing, and in the everyday 
human life of civilized countries the one is con- 
stantly used as a substitute for the other. In 
common metaphor we speak of a man who is 
‘wedded’ to hia profession, and we say that the 
books, paintings, or comjiositions of an artist are 
his ‘children’. There is a far profounder truth 
in such figures of speech than we usually recog- 
nize. In the present chapter, therefore, we may 
be said to be dealing largely with the power- 
aspect of sex, while in a later chapter we shall 
be concerned to a great extent with the sex- 
aspect of the will to power. 

The simplest method of approach to the 
problem of the instinct for mastery in adults is 
to consider first the case of the man or woman 
in whose life this instinct has normal, free, and 
healt^ play Take, for example, such types 
as the successful farmer, the artisan, and the 
housewife. Here we have people engaged in 
occupations requmng skill, judgement, and fore- 
sight, productive of sohd satisfactory results 
visible to the naked eye, and of well-defined 
value to the community. The farmer exerts 
power and uses skill in manipulating the earth, 
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caring for and directing the work of animals, 
managing men, planning crops, keeping ac> 
counts, and so forth. The greater his skill the 
greater bis wealth, and wealth is for him another 
source of power. He is free to marry and to 
find an outlet for his sexual and paternal in- 
stincts, so that there is no undue damming back 
of hbido in either of these two normal direc- 
tions. The skilled artisan is similarly placed, and 
so to some extent is the efficient housewife. 
That IS to say, there is a large section of the 
civilized community which has qmte as good a 
chance of balanced normal development leading 
to sound health and contentment as is necessary. 
This is not to suggest that all farmers, artisans, 
and housewives are happy and well-balanced 
people ' The farmer who would rather have been 
a banker, the artisan who cravqs for mental 
rather than manual labour, the housewife who 
18 a frustrated artist or musician — these are not 
finding an outlet for their native skill, but are 
performing daily drudgery against the gram, 
and ore just as likely to be neurotic, cruel, and 
unbalanced as any other members of the 
community. Nevertheless, in the evolution 
of humanity from the savage state, affording 
natural and adequate scope for man’s primitive 
instincts, to the present stage of our civilization, 
we have in certain directions achieved the 
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desiied end of multiplying and improving 
healthful outlets, while in other directions we 
have utterly faded to do so. 

There arc two very large classes of people m 
the commnnity for whom a simple and direct 
satisfaction of the natural instincts is difficult; 
namely, the city worker m factory, shop, or 
office, and the immarried woman. With the 
social and economic sms and mistakes that have 
created these classes I am not here concerned. 
Suffice it that they exist, and form not only an 
economic and social problem but also a psycho- 
logical one For we are confronted by the fact 
that the greater part of our population is so 
situated that it must either learn to perform 
a difficult and delicate piocess of sublimation, 
or else endure a miserable and frustrated exis- 
tence. It IS true that every man, no matter 
how fortunate his circumstances, is morally and 
spiritually bound to achieve a sublimation of 
his instincts; but the task is infinitely easier 
wher^ciTcumstances are such that the stream 
of libido IS not artificially dammed, but can 
flow freely along its legitiniate channels. 

To sublimate a desire or instinct is to find for 
it a channel other than the primitive and direct 
one, whereby the energy may discharge itself 
without haimmg the community. Every decent- 
living and harml^s man and woman has 
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achieved some kind and some degree of sublima- 
tion. The saint in the true sense of the word is 
the man who has attamed the best kind to the 
highest degree. 

The characteristics of a perfect sublimation 
are three in number. It must be interesting 
and pleasurable: it must be beneficial to the 
community, and it must satisfy the man’s 
ideal for hiinself The proverbial maiden lady 
who satisfies her maternal instinct by lavishing 
all her care and affection upon a lap-dog has 
effected a sublimation which satisfies the first 
condition only. She finds daily pleasure and 
interest in her pot ; but her energy is expended 
on that which is of no use to the community, 
and in her moments of facing reahty, if she 
has any, she knows that the outlet is unworthy. 
It therefoie cannot satisfy her ideal for herself. 

In Miss Stern’s novel The Back Seat} the 
husband who is supported by the abundant 
earnings of his famous wife, whom he loves 
devotedly, and who spends his tune and tries 
to satisfy his instinct for power by making use- 
less fretnork ornaments, is in much the same 
position as the maiden lady He is less to be 
pitied m that his wife and children give him a 
natural outlet for one side of his nature ; he is 
more to be pitied m that he realizes with some 
‘ See p. 67 
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clearness the futility of his sublimation. It may 
be noted here that his little daughter, who satis- 
fies her thirst for importance by having attacks 
of hysteria, has not eflected any sublimation, 
because her outlet is one definitely harmful to 
the family life. 

The woman who, ‘disappointed in love’ or 
despairing of an opportunity to marry, devotes 
herself to social service or enters a convent from 
a sense of duty or to escape from the ennui of 
home life, may effect a sublimation which satis- 
fies the second and third conditions. But unless 
she can in some degree find interest and enjoy- 
ment in her chosen career, her chance of mental 
and physical health is not good. The very com- 
mon case of the daughter who dutifully spends 
her entire life in lookmg after her able-bodied 
parents is in the same class, but she is often less 
satisfactorily placed as regards the second con- 
dition, for her self-abnegation is not always of 
genuine benefit to the parents. 

This form of subhmation has been used 
rather frequently as the subject of psychological 
novels. Notable examples are The Rector's 
Daughter, by F. M. Mayor, and The Life and 
Death of Harriett Frean, by May Sinclair. 

It IS a curious thing to note that the ‘home 
daughter’ solution of the unmamed woman’s 
problem is, historically speaking, a modern one. 
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In pre-Beformation days she wjis expected to 
become a nun. Theoretically this was a much 
better way out of the difiSculty, for it is obvious 
that a whole-hearted devotion to religion, where 
it exists, perfectly fulfils the three conditions 
requisite for a satisfactoiy sublimation In prac- 
tice very many of the huge and badly managed 
religious communities of those times were no 
better than unwieldy boarding-houses, hot-beds 
of gossip, petty cruelty, idleness, and woise 
It IS, m point of fact, impossible to find an 
automatic and general solution for any human 
problem, because of the mfinite diversity of m- 
dividuals The interesting thing to be noticed 
here is that in those days parents did not expect 
or even wi>ih to keep their daughters indefinitely 
in a state of childish subjection and economic 
dependence at home 

Whence, then, the change in recent times? 
There are reasons more profound than the mere 
fact that in Protestant European countries 
nunneries are rare, or no longer exist. If the 
practical demand, even apart from the religious 
inspiration, had persisted, the supply in one 
form or another would have arisen to meet it. 
But the nineteenth century brought to these 
countries, among other characteristics, two very 
strong ones, materiahsm and sentimentahty. 
Many people are surprised to find these two 
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qualities cocxjsteat; yet the fact is not sur- 
prising. By sentimentality we mean an arti- 
ficisl stimulation or prolongation of emotion, 
a keejiing alive of a feeling whose vitality is 
exhausted The materialist is a sentimentalist, 
because he hates and shrinks from the idea of 
the evanescence of enjoyment. He loves the 
beauty of an ordered life, but turns away from 
the uncertainty of spiritual adventure. Barrie’s 
play of Peter Pan, which came in with the new 
century, owed its overwhelming appeal to the 
fact that it mingled the old idea of indefinitely 
prolonging one happy phase of life with the 
newer trend towards freedom and divine adven- 
ture. A play often owes much of its appeal to 
one or two happy phrases. A decade before 
Peter Pan, in the last years of the old century, 
the famous ‘curtain’ of a play that fascinated 
and enthralled London ran, ‘It is better to he — 
a little, than to be unhappy — much.’^ Later 
came Peter’s ‘To die is a very great adventure’, 
m which Barrie struck the key-note of the 
new age. 

But to Victorian parents who wished to pro- 
long at almost any cost the happy present, the 
temptation to refuse that difficult step of ret- 
nunciation which we all ought to face when our 
children begin to grow up was too great. They 
* Tie Darling of the QoJe, 
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had not the spiiitual dan to throw themselveB 
into the adventure of being left alone together 
when the children went out to make their own 
lives ; they wished to continue indefinitely the 
stage of self-satisfaction through parenthood. 
Unconsciously they felt that it was better to 
deceive themselves a httle than to be unhappy 
much. For, let us repeat, it is characteristic of 
every stage of life that it fears the next stage, in 
which it must lose the satisfactions with which 
it is familiar, and develop faith m the unknown. 

And so the unmarried daughter was sacrificed. 
She was trained from infancy to believe that 
‘taking care of father and mother’ was her 
highest duty, her one means of repaymg her 
parents for their self-sacrifice in bringing her 
into the world, feeding her, and (for the mast 
part) refusing to educate her' It is true that 
there seems no reason why sons should not have 
owed the same debt of gratitude — a greater one, 
because they were usually educated as well as 
fed. But nobody taught the boy that it was his 
duty to stay at home and take care of his parents, 
and oddly enough most people would have felt 
that it was a very strange and unsatisfactory 
career for a manly lad to become a 'home son’ 
on a par with the ‘home daughter’. The few 
who adopted this career were considered to 
be slightly feeble-minded and ‘queer’. But in 
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popular opinion there was nothing at all queer 
about the middle-aged spinsters who were quite 
commonly spoken of as ‘the children’, and who 
had to ask their father for money to buy stamps 
and hair-pins. 

The daughters seldom rebelled, and that for 
three reasons. First, the tact that they had not 
succeeded m marrying tended to give them a 
sense of mferionty which made rebellion too 
difficult a psychological undertakmg ; secondly, 
there was very httle possible alternative for an 
uneducated woman; and thirdly, the training 
m the moral and religious conviction that taking 
care of father and mother was the ideal hfe for 
a maiden lady was so thorough that for many 
years the third condition of an adequate sub- 
bmation, viz that it should satisfy the person’s 
ideal for himself, was at least partially fulfilled 
thereby The outstanding drawback to this 
solution was that it often provided no outlet at 
all for the fundamental instincts The mother 
contmued to hold all the reins of household 
and social power, while the daughter placed 
the piano a little, saug a httle, did a little ‘fanc> 
work’ and polite sketching, and so forth The 
working-class girl was mercifully saved by 
economic necessity from this fate, while the 
country clergyman’s daughter sometimes had 
a better chance than her peers, for parish work 
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of various kinds migiit give some significance, 
and in certain cases happmess, to her existence. 

For pictures of the best type of sublimation 
achieved by the unmarried daughters of gen- 
tility in mid-Victonan days one turns to the 
books of Charlotte Yonge. But even Miss Yonge, 
while she would no doubt have upheld the prin- 
ciple that the unmarried woman’s duty lay in 
the home, in practice is compelled to kill off one 
or both of the parents and provide a batch of 
younger dependants before she can make a life 
for her unmarried heroine. Thus Ethel May in 
Tie Daisy Ciatn found her fulfilment in caring 
for her father and her younger brothers, while 
Wilmet in The Pillais of the Home lost both her 
parents and had a whole orphan asylum of small 
sisters and brothers for whom to legislate It is 
obvious that Ethel, who cherishes a romantic 
adoration for her father and who is mistress of 
his house and mother to the younger members 
of the family, has been provided with an almost 
ideal means of sublimation for her instincts both 
of sex and of power; while the fact that her father 
IS unquestionably master of the household saves 
her from the pitfall of becoming too managing 
and self-satisfied. Wilmet is left more com- 
pletely in control of the family affairs than Ethel, 
and it is characteristic of Charlotte Tonge’s 
intuitive insight that she shows her to us as 
1 . 
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becoming somewhat hard and donuneering in 
later jears, when snccess has given her self- 
confidence and the inborn love of managmg has 
developed with too little opposition — at which 
difficult pomt her creator marries her off. 

For the modem unmamed woman two of the 
most obvious outlets are teaching and nursing. 
It IS comparatively easy for most women to 
merge the directly sexual mto the maternal 
instinct, the two being dual manifestations of 
the same force. In many cases the maternal is 
already by far the stronger, scores of women 
marrying primarily because they desire mother- 
hood, and being prepared ruthlessly to sacrifice 
the claims of the husband to those of the children. 
The professions of teacher and of nurse both 
satisfy the two essential conditions of interest 
and usefulness, and that of the nurse satisfies 
the third, by fulfillmg the ideal that woman has 
of herself The average woman can with com- 
placency picture herself as a hospital nurse, for 
m that capacity she feels herself to be an object 
of ^miration and respect to her fellow men. 
But for a perfect sublimation balanced develop- 
ment and complete adjustment to the needs 
of the community are necessary, and here the 
nurse often fails, for two reasons. The hfe pro- 
vides her with very varied experience of a certam 
kind, but once her training is over it makes very 
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little call on hei mental capacity. She is not 
encouraged to acquire any wider or deeper 
knowledge of medicine than was given her m her 
training course, and unless she rises very high 
in her profession she seldom has much chance of 
usmg intelligent initiative. She goes on getting 
more and more practical experience, while her 
mentality stagnates, and presently her conver- 
sation begins to consist of nothing at all except 
professional gossip. The travned mind assimilates 
experience, much as the body assimilates food. 
It does not retain it in the form of anecdote and 
detail, but converts it into generalized wisdom. 
The nurse who has let the muscles of her mmd 
grow slack from want of use becomes incapable 
of assimilating or generalizing from her mass of 
particular knowledge, and so merely goes on 
retailing it over and over to the boredom of her 
listeners. 

Another danger with nurses is that the 
maternal and humane aspect of the profession 
may become entirely subordinated to its power 
aspect. So long as pity, sympathy, and self- 
sacrifice are active, the maternal or sexual in- 
stinct is finding its sublimation; but when aD 
the force of the libido rushes out into an expres- 
sion of power, and other channels of the indivi- 
dual’s hfe become choked with the sands of 
weariness and iiidifEerence, much damage may 
L 2 
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be done. People in tbe higher poeitidns of the 
nursing profession have very great power over 
subordinates, many of whom are entirely at 
their mercy, for during the years of her training, 
and more especially during the months of her 
probation, the young nurse is entirely defence- 
less agamst inhumane treatment. She knows 
that if she protests she may have to go, and that 
a girl who is sent away from one hospital has 
a very slim chance of being admitted to another 
Her superior, who has such absolute power over 
the lives and prospects of others, and who does 
not realize how deep-seated and universal is the 
temptation to use power cruelly, is thus in a 
dangerous position. For those of us who have 
little opportunity to exercise authority it may be 
comparatively safe to remain ignorant of the 
psychological workings of our natural instincts, 
but the man or woman whose instinct for 


mastery has a wide scope, and who is still in the 
position of denying that he or she has such a 
tendency, is a potential danger to the community. 

The^eachmg profession fulfils much less easily 
than nursing the condition of satisfymg the 
individual ideal. This should^ not be so, for, as 
every teacher is told ad nauseam at his or her 
training college, there can be no more lofty and 
romantic work m hfe than that of helping to 
tram the next generation to carry on the process 
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of human evolution But, say what we will, the 
fact lemams that the teaching profession is 
sullermg and wiU contmue for some time to 
suffer from the stigma of its past errors and 
incihciency. The prototype of the nurse is ‘ the 
lady with the lamp’ ; that of the teacher is ‘the 
dommic with the tawse’ There was nothing 
romantic or admirable about the desiccated 
scholar with his birch, terrorizing unwilling 
morsels of humanity into reluctant book learn- 
ing 1 he man who earns his living by hitting the 
small and helpless cannot be a popular hero He 
is a figure of fun A woman m the same position 
IS an even more repulsive personage As the 
years have gone by the practice of teaching 
through terroi has to a great extent died out, but 
the tiadition tint a teacher is one who c business 
it IS to make children miserable die-, veiy slowly 
Nc\crtheless this is a profession idminblv 
cak ulated to provide a satisfying outlet for the 
energies of women, since at its best it makes 
a strong appe d to the maternal and protective 
instincts and also gives plenty of scope for con- 
structive and original mental work But it 
carries with it one of the same dangers as 
nursing, and in a much greater degree livery 
teacher, of whitcvcr rank, has the temptation 
to misuse his or her power, and the higher up 
the scale the greater the temptation. It might 
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almost be said that few efficient teachers escape 
falling m some degree Tictuns to their uncon- 
scious love of dominance. Tyranny has been 
the one outstanding defect of many of our 
famous head masters and head mistresses, men 
and women of noble character and exceptional 
talent. Few teachers of to-day dare to treat 
with cruelty or injustice the children committed 
to thetr charge, though cases such as that de- 
picted m Clemence Dane’s Raiment of Wonn ii, 
of power brutally employed in tormenting a 
helpless and sensitive child, are not as uncom- 
mon as they should be. But domineering or 
petty cruelty to subordmates is a common 
enough abuse in the school-world of to-day, and 
that to an extent hardly to be believed by those 
outside the teachmg profession. 

The cause for this state of things is perhaps 
to bo sought m the fact that it is always much 
easier to give free and direct expression to an 
instmct than to sublimate that expression. The 
woman teacher is, as a rule, asked to live 
a com^etely monosexual life, having no com- 
panionship beyond that of her women col- 
leagues. It is rare that so complete a sublima- 
tion of the sez-instinct as this sort of life de- 
mands can be achieved, and considerable repres- 
sion of that force is almost inevitable. The 
stream of libido tends to be clogged in regard to 
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Bex, and to discharge itself with undue force m 
other ways. The temptation to give free play 
to the instinct for mastery in its lowest and 
least subhmated forms is therefore strong, and 
cruelty, often of course of a subtle and refined 
variety, is the outcome. Moreover, it is prover- 
bial that a released slave is the worst of task- 
masters,^ and in proportion to the cruelty and 
domination at the top of any profession will be 
the tendency of repressed subordinates to assert 
themselves in like manner when their turn 
conies. 

Sublimation of the desire for mastery m the 
case of the male industrial or office worker is in 
some ways simpler and in others more difficult 
than in that of the unmarried woman. It is 
simpler because he is not required to live a 
monosexual life. He is usually a married man 
with children and a home of his own, and a very 
large number of men find sufficient or almost 
sufficient scope for their energies in the alterna- 
tion between the monotony of daily work and 
the interests and recreations of home. Henry 
Ford, in his so-called Autobiography, which is m 
fact a biography of the Ford motor industry, 
gives some amazing facts about the attitude 
of the industrial worker towards monotonous 

* Cf. the Ineh prorerb. *A servant to a servant is a 
dave to the devil.’ 
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occupations. He maintains that philanthropists 
and social reformers, in their outcry against the 
soul-kilhng monotony of factory labour, are to 
a great extent projecting on to the worker 
their own dislike of such monotony. In Ford’s 
experience the vast majority actually prefer 
work whose sameness entirely eliminates the 
need for thought and enterprise. He tells of an 
intelligent man who from choice spent year after 
year in performing the one small mechamcal 
operation of dipping certain ball-bearings mto 
oil and passing them on to the next man. This 
worker earned good wages, had several thou- 
sands of dollars carefuUy invested, took an 
intelligent interest in the money market, but 
refused any sugge.-.ted alteration m his daily 
routine. His home, and the sense of power 
and security derived from his investments, 
were to him interest enough. 

Mr Ford’s experience of the industrial worker 
IS probably not typical. His employees get 
very high wages, and are shareholders m the 
busmffes. The output and profits are a matter 
of direct concern to each one, and the pay is 
such that most of them can save and mvest 
money. They are thus very difierently situated 
from most factory hands. They have an interest 
in what they do, even though their task may 
be in detail unmterestmg; and they have money. 
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which is one eqmvalent of power. The ordinary 
English firm, with certain well-known and inuch- 
to-be-honoured exceptions, does not grant its 
employees any such conditions, and there arc 
numberless minor mdications among British 
industrial workers which show that the instinct 
towards power and mastery has too Iittlo play. 
Apart from the obvious symptom of strikes and 
labour unrest, the amusements of this class are 
very significant Racing, coursing, all forms 
of betting, and above everything football, are 
typical outlets for repressed energy and desire 
for superiority. To back the winner is to be the 
winner, to own the best whippet, to have better 
judgement or make a better guess than one’s 
neighbour at the way things are going to turn 
out, are manifest compensations to the man who 
feels he is the under-dog in the fight for existence. 
Better than any of these is football In watching 
a game or reading a book we unconsciously 
identify ourselves with the protagomsts. The 
struggle 18, for the moment, our struggle, and 
this identification is greatly intensified when the 
fighters are friends of ours, members of our gang. 
The football match is the perfect substitute for 
the head-hunting forays by which the young 
savage proves his prowess and claims his position 
as a full-grown member of the tribe.^ 

^ Cf Sovgh-heum, by Dorothy Canfield. 
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The inordinate love for detective fiction 
among the more educated classes of sedentary 
ofBce workers is also sigmficant. Such novels 
take the place of the boy’s adventure story, 
largely because they provide, as it were, a 
more realizable power phantasy. The efiort of 
imagination needed to identify oneself with 
Inspector French or Sherlock Holmes, who per* 
form marvels of masterly deduction, and ]om 
in exciting chases through the streets of London, 
18 for many people far less than the efiort to 
read oneself into the more remote adventure 
of Allan Quatermam m unexplored Africa, or 
of Tarzan among the apes. The man with strong 
powers of visuahzation may prefer Haggard’s 
or Burroughs’s stones, but to people who find 
difficulty in caUing up an unfamiliar scene the 
adventure m everyday surroundmgs makes 
a stronger appeal. It is perhaps hardly per- 
missible to include novel readmg in the list of 
everyday forms of sublimation, because the 
average man who reads a story with no object 
beyond%he amusement of an idle hour is merely 
transporting himself into a harmless world of 
phantasy, and is not adjusting himself to reality 
so much as fleemg from it. The novel, the 
theatre, and the cmema in their hghter aspects 
are legitimate means of obtaining temporary 
relief from the conflict of life. Nevertheless, a 
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study of the kmd of book or cinema that satisfies 
the ordmaiy man of the day affords a valuable 
clue to the repressions from which he suffers. 

As indicated in the preceding pages, few 
people succeed entirely m the task of sublimating 
the instinctive desire for power, and very many 
almost entirely fail to accomplish it Jealousy, 
petty tyranny, certain type? of invalidism, petty 
quarrelling, irritabihty,some aspects of so-called 
mother love, various forms of morbid cruelty 
— all these are everyday manifestations of 
the maladjustment of the individual to his 
surroundings 

Many people would differentiate betueen 
sexual and other forms of jealousy, attnbuling 
the former to a thwarting of the sexual rather 
than of the power instinct However this may 
be, jealousy is in the mam an emotion roused 
by interference with a man’s love of power and 
ownership. Few people are entirely free from 
it. Sexual jealousy is often regarded as a mark 
of virihty, and hence a cause for pride rather 
than shame ; but if we could remember that we 
share the emotion with many of the lower 
animals, and that in the human race it causes 
a large percentage of the crime, bloodshed, and 
embittered hatred with which the world is 
cursed, the estimation of it as a somewhat noble 
failing might die out. Slanderous gossip is in 
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the main due to jealouay; for we belittle the 
human being who we think may be considered 
m some way superior to ourselves Professional 
jealousy is the feeling that makes us grudge 
another man the succ^s m our own bne which 
but for him might have been ours. We are 
jealous in friendship and in love, because the 
more exclusive we are in these matters the 
greater appears our own power. The desire to 
be first in the estimation of another human 
being IS one we are not averse from admitting ; 
it has a romantic glamour about it. But in 
essence it means that we wish to possess that 
human being in order to satisfy our own 
instincts in one or another direction. 

Potty tyranny, petty quarrelbng, and out- 
bursts of irntabibty are the unlovely manifesta- 
tions of unsubbmated instinct which we keep 
mainly for home use. We quarrel about trifles, 
pretending to ourselves that the trifle embodies 
a principle. But usually the only principle in- 
volved IS the love of our own way for its own 
sake In the heat of the moment the conscious 
self suppbes a perfectly rational cause for dis- 
pute, because we do not care to admit to our- 
selves that we are fighting merely as a means 
of self-assertion An Iiour or so later, perhaps 
after irretnevable damage has been done, we 
K c .ider what it was all about. This is notori- 
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ouslj the case when civihzed nations go to war. 
The country that declares war has one real 
motive, namely, the desire for power. Looking 
back now to the immediate ‘cause’ of the 
Great War, it is difficult to remember and 
appalling to realize that it was officially the 
result of an assassmation in Serbia. 

Outbursts of irritability arise commonly as 
the result of some trifimg check to the indi- 
vidual’s sense of power and self esteem. Some- 
thing makes him feel inferior, and he asserts him- 
self at the expense of the next person whom he is 
able to bully with impunity. A great number 
of our perennial jokes and stock situations m 
drama or fiction turn on this psychological fact. 
The man who comes home from business after a 
day of somewhat unsatisfactory work prover- 
bially flies out at his wife, his children, and the 
cook The retired colonel of fiction has one un- 
faihng charactenstic— he is peppery ; for suscep- 
tibility to imtation about trifles is the natural 
reaction of a man who, having been ruler over 
many things, is compelled to retire in his prime 
to a position of obscurity on an inadequate 
pension. The mother-in-law is the woman who 
cannot resist the impulse to continue to exert 
her power over her daughter’s life and affairs. 
The village policeman, the favourite butt of 
rural humour, is the butcher’s or the cobbler’s 
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Bon who went to school with us, and now has, 
absurdly and gallingly, the power to take us 
in charge if we are drunk or disorderly We 
re-estabhsh our own sense of equality by making 
him a laughing stock 

Among women one of the commonest false 
sublimations of the instinct for power is in- 
vahdism, sometimes chronic, sometimes adapted 
to the occasion There are countless women 
and not a few men who have found in con- 
venient heart attacks a very good family sub- 
stitute for Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, which 
enabled its owner to procure 'whatever he de- 
sired. The human bemg, whether man, woman, 
or child, whose family has been 'told by the 
doctor that he must on no account be upset’ 
IS in an even more dangerous position as re- 
gards his soul than as regards his body, for 
there is nothing but his own sense of deceixv 
or rehgion to prevent him from becoming a 
monster of selfishness 


Chronic ill health of an indefimte kind, in 
onesel^as well as in other people, should alv\ays 
be suspected as a ruse of the unconscious mind, 
adopted m its effort to monopchze attention. 
The power of the nund over the body is quite 


sufficient to produce perfectly genume symptoms 


of ailments which will achieve the desired end. 


In years gone by it was not necessary to have 
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definite, and especially impolite, symptoms. 
A Victorian lady might spend her life on a sofa, 
and be waited on hand and foot, merely because 
she was 'debcate*. To be vaguely and genteelly 
an mvalid was in those days ^ a well-recognized 
feminine avocation. To-day we are not let ofE so 
easily. Not only are our families shrewder and 
less amiable, but we cannot so readily hoodwink 
ourselves We need specific symptoms, and we 
achieve them. Coughs, colds, headaches, indi- 
gestion, neuralgia, neuritis, and a hundred other 
very real ailments attack the modern woman 
whose love of power is inadequately satisfied. 
It IS by no means always general attention or 
sympathy that she wishes to attract. It may 
be that her husband is too preoccupied with 
hiB own affairs, or that her children wish to 
leave home. The woman who has a full and 
adequate life but lacks the one object of desire, 
such as the undivided attention of husband or 
child, is quite as likely a victim of this kind of 
.neurosis as one whose life as a whole is thin and 
unsatisfying. And it is advisedly that one uses 
the word victim, for such a person is actually 
the helpless prey of her own unconscious mind. 
Consciously she may bitterly resent her own ill 
health and use every effort to overcome it. The 
greater the effort and resentment, the keener 
' See Jane Ansten's Sandibm 
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becomes the conflict in the unconscious mind. 
The entire energY may be exhausted by this con- 
flict, and the physical body may thus become 
more rather than less at the mercy of disease. 
Moreover, the unconscious mmd knows that the 
'heroic struggle’ against ill health may be an 
even more eficctive weapon in the fight to gam 
attention and sympathy than the ill health 
itself. It is practically impossible for a person 
who is suffering from definite and painful 
physical symptoms to believe that these are 
seU-induced. With the cough or headache 
actually present, the mind refuses to face the 
added misery of such a humbling conviction. 
In the opinion of the writer, this state of things 
IS beyond the control of the sufferer, so far as 
conscious effort is concerned The only ad- 
vantage of such effort is that it may if fairly 
vigorous lead to the general collapse known 
as ‘nervous break-down’, necessitatmg one or 
another form of mental treatment. 

Invahdism is not the only weapon by means 
of whnh we can maintam an unfair hold over 
those we love. We can achieve our end equally 
well and at less personal inconvemence by 
rendermg them helpless and dependent upon 
ns. The most obvious cases of this are found 
in the relations between mother and child, but 
it is sufficiently common between husband and 
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wife, and between friends. The husband or the 
friend is then forced into the position of child- 
substitute to the woman who wishes to exert 
her power and satisfy her maternal instinct. It 
is the successful mother who is most tempted 
to prolong the maternal stage unduly. She has 
won her child’s devoted affection, and has 
enjoyed the task of supplying his every need 
adequately and efficiently. She has made his 
clothes, bathed and dressed him, taken care of 
all his belongings, nursed him through baby 
illnesses, taught him his prayers and heard him 
say them, been his playmate and confidante, 
amused and cared for him all day long. She 
has had no rival, because no one else has taken 
the trouble to compete with her for her son’s 
devotion He does not enjoy the companion- 
ship of other little boys and girls, since he finds 
they will not give space and elbow-room to his 
egotism He as too debcate to go to school at 
the usual age, and is taught at home by a 
governess 

Every one has met cases of this kind, where 
a normal boy or gul has been ruined by mother- 
ing. The writer has in mind a well-grown boy 
of fifteen. He is at a public school, which he 
hates and calls ‘a prison’. He wants no com- 
panionship save that of his mother. In the 
holidays they are always together, and he is then 
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perfectly happy. He does not read books him- 
self, but he ‘likes mummy to read to him’. He 
wanders about with his favourite toy, a child’s 
air-gun, over his shoulder, letting this ofi quite 
aimlessly, just for fun. At night his mother 
bathes him and puts him to bed To the casual 
observer he is half-witt^, for he has a vacant, 
childish grin, and giggles when he speaks. But he 
is not imbecile ; he has merely stood still at seven 
years old, the victim of ‘ mother-love’. This kmd 
of case is commoner with girls than with boys, 
partly because public opimon is stronger against 
keeping a boy m leading-strings. 

Every manifestation of the desire for power 
meets to a greater or less extent the opposmg 
force of pubbe opinion. The herd reacts against 
the individual m proportion as the individual 
assumes an attitude of undue domination, and 
public opinion is reflected m the man’s judge- 
ment or criticism of himself. To* some extent 
he sees himself with the eyes of the commumty, 
and attempts to conform to what is expected 
of him. If he is to satisfy his own desires and 
at the same time keep his self-esteem, he must 
hoodwink himself somehow; and this he does 
by providing a rational and pleasing reason for 
self-gratification. He realizes that in exercising 
power over the community he tends to provoke 
resentment. But what if the power be exerted 
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not foi personal gratification bnt for the good 
of the many ? To have great power and to use it 
for others is god-like Hence the philanthropist. 

Philanthropy, as already indicated in Chapter 
V, is either the supreme sublimation or the most 
blinding of rationalizations. In the comjiletely 
selfless person it may be the former ; but this type 
18 so rare at the present stage of our development 
as to be outside the range of generahzation. 
The saint is sut generis, and moreover lives in 
8 fourth-dimensional world somewhat beyond 
ordinary comprehension. At the other end of the 
scale IS the clever egoist, who realizes that power, 
adulation, and newspaper applause are the most 
costly and the most gratifying luxunes that 
money can buy ; but he again is a somewhat ex- 
treme type. In the average man who turns his 
attention seriously towards philanthropy, by 
means either of endowment or of personal 
service, egoism and altruism are inextricably 
mixed It is not possible to separate s^lf-grati- 
fication from the love of humamty. No matter 
how secretly and unobtrusively the work is done, 
no matter how rigorously the element of public 
applause is excluded, self -applause will remain , 
and to some natures self-applause is the most 
profound of all gratifications. Put in terms of 
religion, spiritual pride remains the most subtle 
and ineradicable of the Seven Deadly Sms. 
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Therefore let it be once more emphasized that 
the person who attains mental balance is he 
who recognizes and faces the impurity of his own 
hidden motives. A cynical repudiation of all 
good intent in ones^ and in others is as un- 
balanced as a conviction of one’s own righteous- 
ness, but the philanthropist is relatively safe 
only when he acknowledges frankly to himself 
the elemental self-satisfaction in his work. The 
person who says ‘I give freely and look for no 
return , I wear myself out for the sake of others , 
I accept honours and responsibility unwillingly ; 
the money that 1 receive for my work is nothmg 
to me , I do iiot want gratitude’, is being hood- 
winked by his unconscious, and is performing an 
elaborate rationalization 

An enormous amount of this kind of rationa- 
lization prevailed during the Great War. Non- 
combatants, male and female, the individual, 
the firm, the corporation, all saw themselves 
in a rosy glow as ’doing their bit’ and ’carrying 
on’. People did not consider it decorous to 
reabze that they were domg more interesting 
work and getting better pay than ever before. 
Those who hod never yet been m useful or 
authoritative positions had an outlet for their 
energies, and many were the better for it, but 
others became drunk with power and self- 
* Cf. Ttnucm, by E. M. Dblafield. 
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importance. A curiotiB and interesting result 
of the demobilization of the rromen government- 
workers was that the market became flooded 
with young women who would not return to 
their humdrum activities and subordinate pre- 
war status, but clamoured for what they called 
‘ organizing }obs’. Every one wanted to organize; 
no one was content to be organized. Every one 
had developed an unsuspected genius for domi- 
natmg the situation, and in many cases this 
gemus was real, and the necessity for relmquish- 
ment of ofEice tragic.^ 

Another common rationalization of the desire 
for power is the excuse of ‘efBciency’. ‘I have 
far too much to do, but no one else qmte knows 
the ropes, so I cannot delegate very much of 
my work.’ ‘ I really ought not to undertake any- 
thmg more, but there seems no one else who 
will, so I needs must.’ ‘Yes, I find the job very 
heavy, but I would rather do it myself than 
see some one else domg it badly.’ This last 
rationalization, like many others, is supported 
by a proverb — ‘ If you want a thing well done, 
do it yourself’, to which may be opposed the 
enlightened saying of Coventry Patmore — ‘ For 
want of me the world’s course will not fail ’ 

An uglier manifestation of the power instinct 
is rationalized by people who are cruel to 
Cf. Galsworthy’s study of Fleur Forsyte 
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children or subordinates. The cruelty is said 
to be entirely for the good of the victim. Old 
saus such as ‘Tram up a child in the way he 
should go’ or ‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child’ 
are used as a cloak for diabolical cruelty and 
brutality. And there are many ways beside 
that of corporal punishment by which the strong 
can torment the weak The parent who finds out 
where a child is most sensitive and uses his power 
to produce mental suffering is not at aU uncom- 
mon, and is unfortunately beyond the reach of 
any Humane Society. The vice of sadism * is 
often written about as though it pertained only 
to the morally depraved. But, on the contrary, 
it IS to be met with every day among quite nice 
people like ourselves. 

In the preceding pages T have attempted to 
deal with some of the chief manifestations of 
the love of power, treating them for the pur- 
pose of clearness as though they were distinct 
from those of the sexual instinct. Dr. Adler 
supports his theory — ie that the desire for 
power checked by the sense of inferiority forms 
the mainspring of all human activity — ^with so 
many arguments and such a wealth of example 
that readers of his books are perhaps convmced 
for the moment that he alone has found the clue 
to the human unconscious. Freud’s writmgs and 
* See p. 34. 
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lectures to the effect that the sexual instinct is 
the fundamental urge are even more convincing. 
In effect Adler eays that sex is a manifestation 
of the power instinct, while Freud says that the 
love of power is an offshoot of the sexual instinct, 
and the examples and experiments cited by the 
one can be used with a bttle alteration of the 
view-point to prove the thesis of the other writer. 

Similarly many of the instances given above 
are capable of two interpretations, and m the 
following chapters on the sexual instinct con- 
sideration of the wiU to power cannot be elimi- 
nated. In practice it is not possible to segregate 
either motive, though for purposes of study the 
attention may be focused on one or the other. 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE SEX INSTINCT 

Tee first step towards any understanding of 
the psycho-analyst’s treatment of the sexual 
instinct lies in an endeavour to realize how the 
great analysts define the term, for their use of 
it IS very widely difierent from our own. 

In thmking of sex we are accustomed to con- 
sider merely the relations between male and 
female organisms which have for their object 
the perpetuation of the species, together with 
the emotional efiects directly arising from these 
relations. But just as the desire for power has 
been shown to have an mfinitely wider range 
of psychological significance than the everyday 
use of the phrase might indicate, so to the 
analytical psychologist the term ‘ sexual instinct’ 
involves a wide range of cause and effect quite 
outside its accepted colloquial significance. 

Freud and Jung, m their researches into the 
causes of human behaviour, and more especially 
of human neuroses, seem to have begun by 
defining sexual libido or energy somewhat in 
the narrower sense, but have rapidly expanded 
their definition until it includes every manifes- 
tation of love, affection, or attraction known to 
the human race. Thus by sexual libido is now 
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understood the fundamental cause of every 
outgoing of the individual towards the object. 
The thrill of ecstasy called forth by a snow- 
capped mountain peak, a field of bluebells, a 
sun-ht sea, an exquisite musical phrase, a poem, 
a picture — ^the warm afiection you feel for your 
brother, your school-frieud, your gardener, or 
your dog — the love of mother for child and of 
child for mother — ^the girl’s harmless delight in 
her own beauty of form — the passionate absorp- 
tion of the boy in his new hobby — the feeling 
of the sculptor for the clay — the devotion of the 
saint to God — ^these, not less than the love of man 
for woman, are outpourings of the sexual libido 
In so far as the early exponents of analytical 
psychology cndeavour«i to put their view of 
libido before the general pubhc, they succeeded 
for the most port only in arousing disgust and 
revulsion. Gropmg m the darkness of an un- 
explored region, dealmg experimentally with 
abnormal specimens of humamty, hampered as 
all scientific pioneers must be by a lack of 
vocabulary m which to express new ideas, they 
managed to convey to the public the impression 
that all the loftiest and most sacred emotions 
of humanity are but disguised and cloaked 
manifestations of lust and of perverted or 
diverted physical sexuality. It will be years 
before the misconception is lived down. 
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To obtain a clearer light upon this inevitably 
complex subject, let us revert to the description of 
the one outflowmg stream of energy (pp. 40-4:6). 
Libido, life force, the power of the Holy Spirit, 
or whatever the individual thinker prefers to 
call it, is manifested everywhere throughout 
creation, and in the animal kingdom at least 
it shows itself under the instincts for mastery 
and for love. Among the lower animals these 
instincts are exercised mainly on the physical 
plane. Mastery there means the survival of the 
strongest animal, and love is the sexual urge to- 
wards the mate and the offspring Higher up the 
evolutionary scale comes man, and m him the 
stream of libido runs no longer in the shallow 
and narrow channel of physical expression 
Already in primitive man tributary streams of 
knowledge and experience have added to the 
volume of the river and enabled it to widen and 
deepen its bed, and in the saint or the genius the 
energy has become a wide and mighty torrent, 
perhaps within measurable distance of its divine 
and mfipite bourne. For as the river of water in 
its lower courses drams, through its affluents, an 
ever wider area, and becomes a more powerful 
agent of erosion, so the stream of libido is fed 
by wider and wider areas of experience, which 
increase its volume and give it more power to 
mould the life through which it pours. Power, 
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then, is no longer the power to destroy, and love 
is no longer a means of physical satisfaction 
and enjoyment, for greed and destruction have 
ceased to be attractive to the highly evolved 
man. Nevertheless, as the water that forms 
runnels down the side of a hill is the same in 
kind as the water of the Amazon, so the libido 
which causes the animals to mate and bring 
forth their young is the same that inspires a 
Saviour to die for love of humanity. 

In all its manifestations the sexual instinct is 
closely related to the creative act, and is in 
)) measure frustrated and incomplete unless it 
can culminate in such an act. It is necessary 
for complete satisfaction that one should in 
some way unite oneself with the object of out- 
going libido, and that the union should be 
creative in its result Thus the pleasure derived 
from the contemplation of a beautiful landscape 
falls short of ecstasy unless it can be transmuted 
The artist knows how to transmute such plea- 
sure into poem, painting, or music, and the 
man who is skilled in rehgion can create from it 
an act of union with God. These people under- 
stand the art of raising aesthetic satisfaction 
to the point of .ecstasy. To those who do not 
understand it, the contemplation of beauty 
merges insensibly into pain, and if that pain is 
examined it will be found to consist in a vague 
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but poignant feeling of frustration. Few of us 
who are at all susceptible to the beauties of 
nature can have failed to experience this feeling. 
Children recognize it and say, ‘It is so beautiful 
it makes you sad.’ Again, men skilled in the art 
of friendship have in all ages found and given 
utterance to the truth that friendship demands 
a creative outlet if it is to come to perfection.^ 
Even the relation between human bemgs and 
domestic animals is subject to this law. The 
feeling that a shepherd or a shooting man has for 
his dog is, in a subtle way, both deeper and 
healthier owing to the fact that they are asso* 
-ciated m the performance of a task which neither 
can achievi without the other. 

In dealing with childhood and adolescence it 
is important to notice to what extent and in 
what direction the sex instmct of the mdividual 
manifests itself. In its specialized physical 
aspect it develops to widely different degrees 
in different people. Even in very young children 
this b noticeable. Many children are mterested 
m sex before they can walk or talk. Some show 
such mterest during their babyhood, but lose 
it as childhood advances. In some the interest 
persists as a constant factor from infancy on- 
wards. More often one finds phases of pre- 
occupation altematmg with periods of indififer' 
‘ e.g. Plato. 
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ence or positive distaste. The question as to 
whether these variations are due to early envi- 
ronment or are innate in the personality ia 
one that is not yet at all clearly detemuned, 
but the fact that they exist is obvious to every 
one who has had to do with young people. 

At the present day it is the fashion to endea- 
vour to give sex-instruction to children of all 
ages, and the practice is of course fundamen- 
tally healthy and desirable. But too few people 
realize how impossible it is to tell a child what 
it does not at the moment care to know. It 
IS assumed that sex-curiosity is universal among 
children, but this, so far as my own experience 
goes, 16 by no means the case. To a child who is 
not at the moment curious, the most carefully 
administered instruction may seem unintelli- 
gible and tedious, and while it reaches the 
hearing may fail completely to reach the com- 
prehension. As a result, all trace of knowledge 
will have faded from the mind in a very short 
time (see p. 127). On the other hand, to with- 
hold information from the curious is to court 
disaster. To a great number of children it is 
essential, as a condition of mental and physical 
health, that ^ fullest possible explanation of 
the sexual fui^ions be given at an early age. It 
is not enough for them to know in a vague and 
general way ‘where babies come fromV They 
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must also undeistand as 6zactl7 as possible both 
the function of the father and also the way m 
which birth takes place. Many children, having 
been vaguely taught, and being intensely and 
almost unceasingly preoccupied with the ques- 
tion, evolve curious phantasies. One of the com- 
monest IB that birth occurs through the mouth. 
Another is that it occurs through the navel or 
anus. These phantasies are definitely undesir- 
able first because in some mysterious way they 
fail to satisfy the child, and so keep his mind in 
a state of morbid unrest; and secondly because 
they tend to centre the attention on certain 
parts of the body, and so give rise to undesirable 
habits, of which the least objectionable is that of 
incessant playing with the mouth. 

This latter habit, so common among children, 
IS always worth looking into. The child who 
sucks and chews pencils, india-rubber, handker- 
chief, thumbs, and fingers, is using these articles 
as a substitute for the rubber ’comforter’. 
He is in his unconscious mind reverting to the 
infantile stage, and refusing to face deprivation 
of the comfort and satisfaction that the infant 
derives from the food and care given by the 
mother. It is merely another nwtance of the 
refusal to take the next step i^life, to which 
reference has so frequently been made. But, 
apart from the sucking habit, many children 
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have a constant desire to pnt everything into 
the mouth, some will endeavour, while sitting 
m an absent mmded reverie, to force the whole 
hand down the throat Psychologists have 
come to the conclusion that all this oral pre 
occupation, whether suckmg, chewing, or merely 
fidgeting, 18 connected m the unconscious with 
sex and power phantasies, and where such 
habits are observed one should at least take 
steps to discover whether there is any repressed 
sexual curiosity. 

Nevertheless it is unwise to ask direct ques- 
tions or ofier unsolicited information. Both these 
methods may cause a child to retreat into an 
impenetrable reserve There are many indirect 
ways of lettmg a child feel that such subjects are 
not taboo, and once he knoTvs this he will ask 
for the information he Requires A child who is 
feeling curiosity will nearly always show it by 
making emphatic statements which are intended 
as challenges to the giown-up Ignore his state 
ment and he will repeat it over and over again, 
often exhibiting a strong emotion of anger or 
excitement Thus the child who prances about 
the nursery chanting ‘I know where baby came 
from. An angel brought him’, is asking for in- 
formation. If his curiosity IS ungratified, he may 
proceed to embroider his phantasy ‘I saw the 
angel brmg him He came m at the nursery 
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window and said to me "here’s a little brother 
for 70a’’, and then he flew away.’ He feels that 
if he goes on inveiiting tales which he knows to 
be nntme, some one in time will accept his chal- 
lenge, and possibly refute them by revealmg 
the truth. 

In the case of a child with strong sexual 
instincts the axiom that knowledge is power 
may be taken very literally. His unsatisfied 
curiosity thwarts not only his sex but his power 
instinct, and one of the commonest compensa- 
tory outlets is theft. It has been proved up to 
the hilt by psychologists who have specialized 
in the treatment of the child delinquent ^ that 
petty theft in children is almost always trace- 
able to sexual trauma of one kind or another. 
It is very diilicult to convince the general pubho 
of this fact. That a child will steal either money 
or other objects simply because his sex education 
has been inadequate or infelicitous seems out of 
all reason. But sex is power, knowledge of sexual 
matters is power, and ownership is also power. 
To seize unlawfully one form of superiority 
because another form is demed is a logical pro- 
ceeding and a very common one. But the logic 
of the unconscious mind is simpler, cruder, and 
more direct than our conscious reasoning. In the 

* See W. Healy’e Mental Cor^flicia and Misconduct, 
and The Individual DeUaguent. 
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nnconsciouB we do not criticize ourselves, and we 
have no sense of the ndiculous. We see nothing 
absurd in the substitution of a stolen half-crown 
for an unsatisfied cunosity. Money and know- 
ledge are both symbols of power and therefore 
interchangeable. 

This pathological steahng is often very diffi- 
cult to detect. In tracing an ordinary thief 
we are guided by factors such as motive, past 
character, and behaviour during cross-ezanuna- 
tion. But the type of steahng under discussion is 
usually without any apparent motive. A child 
will steal money when he has plenty, or will 
take it and throw it away; or he will take 
other objects for which he can have no conceiv- 
able use In a good many cases another veiy 
curious phenomenon appears. The action which 
is prompted by the unconscious mind remains 
buried therein, and knowledge of it does not 
emerge into consciousness. That is to say, the 
culprit does not know himself that he is guilty, 
and 18 therefore unable to confess.^ The thefts 
are committed in a state of, as it were, waking 
somnambulism. We are all subject to this state 
m a greater or less degree We perform some 
habitual action, such as getting up and ringing 
a bell, or turning out an electric light, or locking 

* Cf. case descnbed in Chapter IX, and see alao TKe 
Toutig Ddtnquent, by Qynl Burt. 

N 
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a door, and two minutes after we are unable to 
say whether or no we have performed it. The 
conscious self gave no heed to the action, because 
it was habitual and without interest. Patholo- 
gical theft may avoid contact with the conscious 
mind partly because its motive is a conflict which 
lies wholly in the unconscious, and partly be- 
cause the conscious mind refuses to countenance 
it as a possible action. However this may 
be, t'lhe undeniable fact remains that complete 
amnesia^ is a symptom very commonly asso- 
ciated with kleptomania 
To avoid symptoms of this kmd it is desirable 
to watch carefully all children who show any 
of the numerous signs of interest in sex, and to 
see to it that their curiosity is satisfied in 
a normal manner as it arises It is not to be 
imagined that early interest in these matters 
should be in any way deplored or condemned 
It is merely a matter of temperament Some girl 
children frankly prefer boy companions, and are 
relatively uninterested in their own sex, and the 
converse is true of boys. Many girls have an 
overwhelmmg interest in everything that per- 
tains to motherhood. But where these interests 
are evinced, one may be quite certain that a 
strong desire to know and understand exists, and 
should be satisfied. It is stupid to suppose that 
' See sole. p. 177- 
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a child for whom dolls and babies have an 
irresistible fascination is without curiosity as to 
the origin of babies. If she is, then one might 
almost have doubts as to her intelligence. 

It lb a commonplace at the present day to 
admit that children may be injured in health by 
shocks accidentally received m regard to sexual 
matters But people often fail to reabze how 
very slight an occurrence constitutes a ‘shock’ 
to a child. It does not require a revoltmg or 
abnormal or mdecent experience to occasion this. 
The shock lies in the suddenly acquired know- 
ledge, or worse, the suspicion of knowledge, and 
some children are vastly more sensitive than 
others m these respects. Thus a picture or 
statue of nude figures, the sight of a mother 
feeding a baby, or of domestic animals m a state 
of pregnancy, may cause grave emotional dis- 
turbance because the child parUy understands it, 
whereas real indecency or obscenity may pass 
entirely over his head because he has no clue to 
its significance. Any matter whatsoever concern- 
ing which parents and elders are conspicuously 
and pointedly silent or evasive tends to take on 
a dark significance to the child, who argues, 
‘Mother wouldn’t hush me up unless it were 
something horrible and disgusting and not fit 
to talk about.’ In girls partial knowledge of 
the facta of sex and childbirth b particularly 
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dangerona for two reasons. In the first place 
a girl in whom the maternal instinct is strong 
may develop a quite unnecessary conflict m the 
unconscious between desire to have children 
and horror of birth. Again, untold numbers of 
young girls must have gone through such tor- 
tures of mind as Dame Ethel Smythe recounts 
m her autobiography, when, having indiscreetly 
kissed a young man at a dance, she spent the 
next few months of her existence in a nightmare 
of horror lest, as a result of this crime, she should 
be about to have an illegitimate baby. Dame 
Ethel could laugh at this experience many years 
later, but she admits that at the time it almost 
destroyed her health and nervous controL 
Kecent investigation mto the psychological 
development of children has shown that the 
child tends to pass through various stages m the 
development of the sexual instmet, of which I 
shall deal only with three which are outstanding. 
During the first of tliese the child’s inteiest is 
centred almost wholly m himself. He is, to em- 
ploy the much abused Freudian terminology, in 
love with himself. To this stage the clumsy but 
useful term narcissistic has been apphed. The 
baby Narcissus is completely absorbed in his 
own body and its needs. He wants his mother’s 
undivided attention, hia mother representmg to 
him food and bodily comfort. He is intensely 
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inteiested in his own limbs and in experimenting 
with their possibilities. He exhibits harmless 
pnde in running about and showing himself off 
unclothed. In short, his outgoing enthusiasm 
finds its object in self. In some children this 
absorption is almost complete, and mothers go 
through much unnecessary anxiety in their vam 
endeavour to instil altruism into the small 
egotist. ‘You’ll save some of your sweets for 
John and Mary’, says Mother to Peter. ‘No', 
replies three-year-old Peter with alarming can- 
dour, ‘I’d rather give them my potatoes. Nasty 
potatoes.’ A little later, frank greed gives way to 
frank boastmg. Listen to two small children’s 
typical conversation. ‘I’, says Mary, ‘have 
a dolls’ house with a real piano and real electric 
light’, to which Jane replies with a fine rele- 
vance, ‘Our cat has kittens and mother says 
I can have one for my own.’ 

At a later stage the child emerges into what is 
somewhat alarmingly described as the homo- 
sexual phase His interest moves gradually from 
the self to the herd, and centres in companions 
and elders of his own sex. He wants to go to 
school, and his class, his masters, and his chums 
are all-absorbing. His heroes are his father, his 
big brother, or another chap’s big brother, and 
he affects to despise girls big and little. The girl 
goes through exactly the same phase, and is 
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equally happy and absorbed in her own sex. 
One of the most valid arguments against co- 
education is based upon the natural instinct 
of each sex towards segregation during these 
formative childish years. 

Between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
or eighteen the third or heterosexual stage sets 
in, and the adolescent develops some kind of 
interest in the ojiposite sex. This may be gradue I 
and imperceptible for a long time, or it may on 
the other hand be sudden and well marked In 
a great number of English children it shows itself 
simply and solely m the form of an awakening 
interest in the parent of the opposite sex The 
girl to whom father has meant very little in com- 
parison with mother finds herself renh/ing her 
father as an individual, a real factor in life The 
boy’s attitude to mother and sisters alters 
insensibly. He begins to regard a pretty sister 
as an asset rather than a liability. 

This time of increasing preoccupation with 
the parent of the opposite sex is one of the mo^ 
critical in a child’s whole life. To the girl the 
father becomes unconsciously the typical man 
and therefore the typical husband, and her ideas 
of love and marriage will be profoundly in- 
fluenced by him ^ For it must not be assumed 

’ See Tke New Peyeholugy and the rurent, by Dr. 
Crichton Miller, 
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that by interest in the &ther we necessarily 
mean friendly mterest. The adolescent is pro- 
verbially critical in judgement, and if a girl 
wakes up at fifteen or sixteen to a feeling of con- 
tempt, dislike, or fear of her father as a person- 
ality, there is a strong likelihood that she will 
refuse to take the step onward from homo- 
sexuality towards heterosexuah'ty, and will go 
thi ough life with a distaste not only for marriage, 
but for men as a whole This is a grave dis- 
advantage even to a woman who enters on a 
career other than that of marriage. A sane and 
balanced attitude towards men, and a synijw- 
thetic understanding of their point of view, are 
as essential to the professional or business 
woman as it is to the wife. A very great number 
of girls become neurotic and difficult during 
adolescence, and remain nerve-ridden, repressed, 
and unbalanced throughout Life, in consequence 
of failure to establish healthy relations with their 
fathers. They remain fixed in the homosexual 
stage, and go through all the most difficult years 
of physical development either without any 
adaptation to sexual reahty, or else with a very 
undesirable bias on the subject. It is open to 
a woman to find her chief interests m life with 
friends and colleagues of her own sex, and this 
IB a perfectly legitimate and healthy sublima- 
tion of instinct so long as she realizes her position 
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and nnderstanda her own psychology clearly. 
But at the present day, when girls’ school life 
has made the homosexual stage so full of happi- 
ness and interest, and when three or four years' 
at college give an opportunity of prolonging that 
stage far beyond its natural term, there are a 
number of girls who rcmam homosexual in their 
mental and spiritual outlook while their physical 
sex instinct is fully developed and vigorously 
demanding expression. They do not in the least 
realize the situation, and in ignorance and inno- 
cence may attempt to find physical satisfaction 
in ways which if discovered would bring them 
under the ban of the community. In such cases, 
undesirable practices innocently begun too often 
lead to situations which wreck a whole life. 

In boys the transition from the homosexual to 
the heterosexual life is ]ust as difficult, but its 
dangers are more fully recognized, and more 
efEort IS made to enable them to realize the 
situation and to avoid its pitfalls They en- 
counter the same problem as guls when the age 
arrives at which the women of their family begin 
to attract their critical attention But the boy 
who then fails to find in his mother and sister a 
standard of life that satisfies his ideals does not 
as a rule refuse to face sexual reahty. Instead, he 
faces it with a low conception of what to expect 
from women He mames a wife m whom he 
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actually looks for lower mental and moral 
standards (except m one direction) than his own, 
and he founds a family with an inferior mother 
for his children. 

This whole question of the homosexual is one 
that demands very much greater understanding 
and more direct treatment than our present- 
day standards of social behaviour have per- 
mitted. There are individuals in whom the 
homosexual trend has become so deeply fixed 
that they are unable to adjust to normal hetero- 
sexual life. They are not always of a low-grade 
type either morally or mtellrctually. It is the 
man who sufiens most under these circumstances, 
for instead of being classed with those who have 
a psychological difficulty, he finds himself liable 
to legal prosecution. As a better understandmg 
of this condition develops, society ought certainly 
to be able to make some use of these individuals 
instead of merely pillorymg them as outcastes. 

The whole problem of the sexual life m the 
civilized commumty would be enormously sim- 
phfied if there could be a more general reahzation 
of its wider implications As before said, activity 
of the physical sex-organs is but one specialized 
manifestation of the vitabzing energy which 
permeates creation. Normally that part of the 
stream of libido which has its outlet through 
sexual mterest is vastly wider and deeper than 
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most of us reahze, and the reason this channel 
IS so frequently dammed or seriously obstructed 
IS that social conditions place an obstruction 
in the way of physical sex outlet. The obstruc- 
tion may be great or small according to mdi- 
vidual circumstances. If a man or woman is 
passionately m love and cannot marry, the 
obstruction is very great, and to free the channel 
sufficiently to ensure health of mind and body 
may then be a heroic task Again, to the man 
or woman who has the physical sex instmct 
particularly strongly developed the obstruction 
is a serious one But to a large number of people 
the difficulty is not in reality very great. The 
damming is due to lack of self-knowledge, to 
niisdirccted imagination, and to bod habits of 
thought, for as long as we believe ourselves to 
be thwarted in any particular direction we are 
thwarted. The king who wanted Naboth’s vine- 
yard to round off his estate was convinced that 
without that piece of land he could never know 
a moment’s happiness. The girl who has been 
brought up to believe that no woman is ever 
really satisfied unless she is married, the boy 
who is led to understand that sexual indulgence 
is necessary to his health, have been carefully 
tramed to a sense of frustration. The channel 
for them has been artificially blocked. 

Young people who feel the unrest and craving 
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of developing sex-instinct verj commonly satu- 
rate their imaginations with erotic literature. 
They do this more or less in ignorance, not at all 
realizing that they thereby stimulate the craving 
instead of satisfying it. In seizing a momentary 
relief they aggravate the disease. 

Those in charge of the young frequently take 
a great deal of trouble to provide outlets, and to 
train them in right methods of sublimation But 
it is necessary to do more than this. The only 
sure way to reach a goal is to have it clearly 
and constantly in view. The hardest kind of 
battle IS one with an unknown adversary in the 
dark How many people try for years to cope 
with repressed instincts, m more or less complete 
ignorance of what they are ‘up against’, and of 
nh.nt kind of victory is possible or desirable' 
Hundreds of girls are still brought up on the 
tacit understanding that unless and until they 
marry they do not possess any sexual instincts, 
and are given not even the most elementary help 
towards direct sublimation. There is a certain 
type of girl who, when school restraints and com- 
pulsions are removed and exchanged for the 
freedom and self-determmation of college life, 
falls at once into habits of mind and body which 
make sublimation impossible. She gives up 
games and all forms of strenuous exercise, she 
steeps her mind in the erotic literature before 
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mentioned; she divides her time between seden* 
tftry bookwork snd loafing about at cafes or in 
other girls’ rooms; she develops for a fellow 
student or tutor a romantic passion which she 
calls friendship, and carries to very undesirable 
lengths because she never allows heisclf to 
recognize that it is mainly erotic in its nature. 
By these means she sets up a violent conflict in 
the unconscious, and after undergoing months 
of physical and emotional misery she has an 
hysterical breakdown which is euphemistically 
ascribed to ‘overwork’. A boy who mdulgcs in 
this kind of friendship knows pretty definitely 
where he ought to draw the line, and if he does 
BO draw it the relationship may be one of the 
finest things in his life. In my experience girls 
fail to draw it out of sheer ignorance. They 
argue that sex is a matter between men and 
women, and therefore can have nothing what- 
soever to do with friendship. They require to be 
taught as a matter of course that the thrill of 
excitement which accompanies any new adven- 
ture m life IS in its essence a ‘falling m love’, 
and needs careful watching. 

In a novel by Leonora Eyles called Hidden 
Lives a vivid picture is drawn of the possibilities 
and impossibilities of sexual sublimation under 
a considerable variety of conditions The author 
takes so many difierent instances that it is 
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impoBsible to considor them all hero, but a few 
may serve to illustrate the points under dis- 
cussion. There is the ascetic, a pnest who has 
made a fetish of physical chastity. He ap- 
proaches it from the pomt of view of the person 
who longs and craves for mdulgence, but prac- 
tises self-denial for its own sake, as a sacrifice 
to God. He Buaceeds fairly well until he falls 
in love with an actual woman. There is no ob- 
stacle to marriage except his own ascetic ideal 
(he is not under a vow), but the conflict ends for 
him in complete physical and mental disaster. 
There is the middle-aged woman who has refused 
the chance of marriage because she felt she was 
* needed at home’. As her parents are both 
wealthy and able-bodied, the need is not suffi- 
cient to make a life for her, and she spends fifteen 
or twenty years m fretting for the lover she has 
sent away, untd her erotic dreams and imagin- 
ings produce a moral conflict which ends in a 
‘nervous break-down’. She has never envisaged 
subhmation at all. There is a woman doctor who 
loves a man she cannot marry, and who, after 
agonizing failures and vicissitudes, achieves the 
complete subhmation of sainthood in a life of 
human service There is a man who is in love, 
but decides that m his particular case work is 
a better subhmation than marriage. Because he 
realizes whole-heartedly that altruistic work can 
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be a complete outlet for the sexual instinct, he 
succeeds magnificently. But the author is com- 
pelled by the exigencies of probability to make 
both her successful protagonists doctors and 
psycho-therapists, in order that their complete 
self -comprehension may appear credible. 

The psychological interest of this book lies 
in the clarity with which the author sees and 
sets forth the fact that successful sublimation 
depends on a realization of the nature of the 
struggle. The priest who fails and the doctor who 
succeeds are both devoted heart and soul to 
engrossing altruistic work, and arc both in love 
with a woman whom no social obstacle debars 
them from marrying. The priest fails because 
he endeavours to thwart his instincts by a frontal 
attack upon them The doctor succeeds because 
he deliberately, though painfully, redirects bis 
energies. The former attempts to dam his 
channel entirely, and the dam bursts ; the latter 
recognizes an obstacle, and allows the current to 
flow freely round and over it. 

A very large number of the cases dealt with 
by the modem psycho-therapist are cases of 
sexual repression or suppression. His work has 
its own definite techniijue, and demands great 
skill and experience. Exactly how he achieves 
his results is a matter far too complex for dis- 
cussion here, but what it is that he sets about 
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doing is easily understood. Sexual repressions 
usually go so deep that a great part of the 
treatment consists in bringing them bit by bit 
into the conscious mind. The doctor may him- 
self see pretty clearly in an hour or so what the 
repressions are, but it is not possible to make the 
unconscious become conscious by preaching or 
expounding to the patient He does not believe 
or admit fur a moment the truth of what is told 
him It rc({iiireB all the doctor’s skill and tcch- 
nique to produce the necessary interior convic- 
tion of what the unconscious conflict really is. 
When the conflict does become conscious a vast 
amount of repressed energy is released, and if it 
can be redirected into better channels a cure is 
effected To show the patient that such channels 
exist 18 part of the doctor’s task , but the decision 
as to what course to take remains entirely with 
the patient. 

Now it IS fairly obvious that the special skill 
demanded by this branch of psycho-therapy lies 
in the difficult art of restoring the unconscious 
repressions to consciousness. The process of 
educating and adjusting the conscious mind 
requires knowledge, sympathy, and tact, but is 
not so highly technical as the analytical process, 
and should be capable of accomphshment by the 
teacher, parent, or spiritual adviser, Psycho- 
analysis IS bound to be a costly method of 
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treatment, because it involves the prolonged and 
concentrated attention of a man or woman who 
has had one of the most expensive professional 
trainings that exist. At present tens of thousands 
of people need this treatment and cannot possi- 
bly afiord to have it. 

But the state of things which produces such 
masses of neurasthenics is m itself unnecessary. 
If ordinary education could be made to include 
an elementary workmg knowledge of the funda- 
mental instincts and how to deal with their 
manifestations, the amount of harmful repres- 
sion would be very greatly reduced, and the 
necessary psychic adjustments of adolescence 
would be withm the power of parents and 
teachers to direct. The analyst’s work would 
then be reduced to more practicable limits. 
There will always be cases of abnormabty and 
neurosis in the world ; but the present tragedy 
lies in the paradoxical fact that so large a 
percentage of supposedly normal people are 
abnormal, and this in consequence of avoidable 
mistakes on the part of others. 
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In the pieceding chapters of this book very little 
has been said of dreams, for while the dream is 
frequently used by the psycho-therapist in his 
treatment of neurosis, it has httle practical 
value for the ordinary man m everyday life. The 
unanalysed dream is not particularly interest- 
ing, and dream analysis requires much know- 
ledge, skill, and experience. The amateur dabbler 
in it accomphshes httle and may be led into grave 
mistakes. Nevertheless, the dream bos been so 
closely associated with analytical psychology 
that it cannot be entirely ignored in any at- 
tempted exposition of that science. 

In the early days of psycho-analysis it was 
generally assumed that all dreams were alike in 
being symbolic expressions of the conflicts of 
the unconscious mmd. Later it has come to be 
accepted that there may be dificrent kmds of 
dreams, not all of which are necessarily symboli- 
cal and analysable. It is the personal opinion of 
the writer that the working of the mind m sleep 
varies greatly in different people and at different 
times, and that the symbohe dream so useful to 
the analyst is merely a very common species 
belonging to a larger genus. There may be 
o 
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deeper levels of dream at which truth is expressed 
otherwise than by more or less grotesque and 
obscure symbolism. In this chapter, however, 
only the ordinary symbolical species is dealt 
with. 

In sleep the repressive force which keeps 
unwelcome ideas from impinging on the con- 
sciousness is a good deal relaxed The sense of 
what IB suitable, decent, and consistent with 
one’s self-esteem is weakened, and thoughts 
which in the waking state we should repudiate 
pass through the mind in the form of pictures. 
But, ]ust as in the liypnotic condition the moral 
sense still regulates and to a certain degree 
restrains the actions, so in sleep there is some- 
thing that holds back the frank expression of 
unwelcome or repellent ideas, allowing them to 
appear only in the form of symbols and parables. 
What this ‘something’ is no one has adequately 
explained. Freud originally personified it as the 
endopsychic censor, the judge within the soul 
It IS no longer necessary to postulate an entity 
of any kind that acts as a censor, for the 
individual sense of guilt and shame are quite 
sufficient to prevent a clear message being 
delivered from the unconscious to the conscious 
mind. The conflict between the desire of the 
mdividual to face the real facts about himself 
and his sense of guilt in regard to those facts is 
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so intense that it constitutes in itself a barner 
to clear expression. In the form of a dream the 
unconscious manages as it were to shp a cipher 
message through this barrier, and the readmg of 
the cipher constitutes the analysis of the dream. 
Just as parables are stories taken from everyday 
life but embodying a ludden meaning, so dreams 
are woven out of the material of daily happen- 
ings, but are symbolical of deep-seated problems 
of the soul. 

The method by winch dreams are analysed is 
briefly this. The patient recounts his dream, and 
the doctor leads him to trace his spontaneous 
associations with the persons, objects, or inci- 
dents contained therein. In the great majority 
of dreams the association leads from some simple 
and unimportant incident of the preceding day 
to a much more significant event in the past life, 
and thence to some big or small problem in the 
patient’s mind. In technical parlance the inci- 
dent or circumstances which immediately gave 
rise to the dream are called its manifest content, 
and the remoter and more significant mcidents 
which association brmgs up are the latent content. 
Deeper than either of these there is usually to be 
found a more general and impersonal symbohsm 
of which we'shall speak farther. For the moment 
let us take a very simple dream analysis to 
illustrate the points mentioned. 
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A man in a highly neurotic state tdls the 
doctor, ‘1 dreamt last night that 1 was being 
chased by a mad dog.' The doctor elicits the 
patient’s associations on mad dag, leadmg to 
the folio wmg analysis: 

Had dog. 

ifl) I hate dogs. I saw Smith out with his 
terrier yesterday and it growled at me. 

(b) My father used to keep dogs when I was 
a boy. I was afraid of him. He got queer 
after a while and had to be pnt away (i.e. 
certified and sent to a mental hospital). 
1 aomeltmes fed as if 1 was going the same 
way. 

(c) A mad dog. There’s something inside me 
bke a mad dog trying to get loose. If it 
does I’m done. 

In the above (a) explains the manifest con> 
tent of the dream and (b) the latent content, 
while (c) expresses the fundamental conception 
of unrestrained hbido or instmctive energy. It 
will be noticed that while (a) and (6) are depen- 
dent on the man’s personal associations, (e) is 
a piece of general symbolism such as any one 
might use. In dreams unrestramed hbido is very 
commonly represented m animal form, a lion, 
a tiger, or an angry boll bemg ordinary symbols 
for it. 
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The dream just narrated made it qnite dear 
that the man’s neurosis was due to a repressed 
fear that he would inherit his father’s insanil^ 
(cf. C. W. Beers, who became insane through 
fear of catching epilep87 from his brother, p. 93). 

Instances as simple as the above are not very 
common, but there is a tendency for the dreams 
of children and uneducated people to be more 
obvious and less complex than those of the 
highly developed. 

A further complication of dream symbolism 
lies in the fact that m a sense every important 
person or object in a dream represents an aspect 
of the self. Thus the mad dog, apart from its 
other significance, represented the lower nature 
of the patient. A further example will make 
these various points clearer 

Mrs. M., an educated woman in process of 
being analysed, dreamt as follows. 

I was m an empty room at the top of a high 
buildmg, and the stairs by which I had gone 
up had crumbled away behind me. I was afraid 
I should never get down. The window was open, 
and presently a rough-looking but kindly man 
flew in at the window, picked me up uncere- 
moniously, and flew with me to a safe place. 
I was reheved to be rescued, but exceedingly 
angry with the man for his unceremonious 
behaviour. 
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Manifest Content. On the previous daj I had 
been packing in a loft approached by a steep 
flight of stairs. 

Latent Content. The rough man is the analyst, 
whose methods an unceremonious and discon- 
ceiting. The upper room is the difficult position 
into which I have got myself through phantasy 
and an unpractical outlook on life. I am ‘up m 
the air’, and wonder if 1 shall ever get down. 
The stairs, i e. the ordinary methods of dealing 
with the situation, have failed The window is 
open, 1 e. there might be a way out. The analyst 
flies in and rescues me, i.e. his methods of doing 
things are very queer, not what one would 
expect. I am rdieved but angry, i.e. his treat- 
ment is proving successful, but I resent his direct 
attack upon my weaknesses. 

General Symbolum. The rough man is the 
more practical and sensible aspect of Mrs M.’s 
character, which she rather despises, but in 
which her safety lies. The upper room in which 
the dreamer is cut ofl is a very common dream- 
symbol indicating dissociation from reality and 
fear of insanity (see p. 28) 

The above dream has, besides the interpreta- 
tion given, very obvious sex and wiU-to-power 
implications. The patient had the power 
instinct over-developed, and her unpractical 
idealism made the primitive aspects of sex 
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repellent to her, both of which facts are easily 
deducible from the dream. 

Frend m his earlier writings main! lined that 
all dreams typify some unsatisfied desire of the 
dreamer, and although later developments have 
tended to establish a wider classification, the 
msh-fuljilmcmt dream is undoubtedly a very 
common type Perhaps the best-known dream 
in the whole of Christendom is that of the boy 
Joseph, who dreamt that the sheaves of his 
brethren bowed down before his sheaf. Setting 
aside the question of prophetic visions, and 
considering the story of Joseph as it is told to 
us, we see a younger brother disliked and ill 
treated by his jealous older brethren, and nhan- 
tasying a delightful revenge. Nomadic tribes 
reckon that to beget a multitude of offspring is 
the most satisfactory means of securing wealth 
and power The sheaf is obviously a phallic 
symbol of fertility, and the httle herd boy 
dreamt that he would found a family greater 
and wealthier than that of his elder brethicn — 
a typical wish-fulfilment dream. 

Another very common type of dream is that 
which represents an unconscious conflict. The 
following IS a conflict dream of a highly imagina- 
tive young woman, showmg the struggle between 
mtroversion and eztraversion. She was at the 
time dangerously introverted, hving in an 
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interior Trorld rich m vivid and satisfying 
phantasy, and yet half-oonacions of the peril of 
her condition. The turning inward of the libido 
had already produced in her various abnormal 
symptoms, among others kleptomania or patho- 
logical stealing. This habit b^an in early child- 
hood as the result of some slight sexual shocks 
accompanied by very strong and entirely 
unsatisfied curiosity about sex. As is common 
in such cases, the objects taken were usually 
of such a tnfling nature that no one missed them 
or suspected the delinquent. In later life the 
pilfering became more serious, and the whole 
affair was greatly complicated by the fact that 
the patient’s repression was so complete as to 
produce amnesia, the thefts being committed 
m a state bordering on somnambulism. In the 
course of a very long analysis the memoiy 
gradually returned, one incident after another 
bemg recalled at intervals of uceks or even 
months. 

Dunng analysis she dreamt; 

I thought I was Napoleon. Every one wanted 
me to fight a battle. I was going to, and then 
I thought I wouldn’t. Bo I went back into my 
tent. It was gorgeous inside, with pictures and 
hangings and everything beautiful. It was a 
private place No one else was there. The people 
outside kept on trying to make me come out 
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and have a battle. All the eoldiers wanted it — 
thousands of them, stretching ever so far. But 
when 1 said they couldn’t have it, there was an 
end to it: they had to lump it. 

1 teas Napoleon. The abnormal introversion 
was due to an unsatisfied desire for knowledge, 
and especially knowledge of sexual matters. 
To her, power was synonymous with knowledge. 
Hence she dreams, ‘I am all-powerful.’ 

Every one wanted me to fight a battle, <£o. The 
people concerned in her welfare were anxious 
for her recovery. It would be a ‘battle’, because 
circumstances were such that to face reality and 
admit the truth about certain matters would be 
highly unpleasant and mortifying. But being 
‘Napoleon’ she need not enter on the struggle 
unless she chose. 

1 went back tnto the tent, &c She decided to 
refuse the struggle She therefore retreated into 
a world of phantasy, a private place where her 
unhappy secrets could be hidden, a gorgeout 
place, ennched by her unusual powers of ima- 
gination, where it was comfortable, all hung 
with rtcA hangings, and where there were pus- 
twres, mere representations of real thmgs, not 
the things themselves. 

All the soldiers wanted it — thousands of them, 
stretching ever so far. A double S 3 mibo]ism. Ail 
the urge of the outside world, all the great 
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powei of social environment, were determined 
that her anti-social behaviour must cease. And 
again, the whole urge of the hbido was pressing 
outward, the dammed-up stream was trjing to 
burst its barrier. 

But when 1 said they eotddn't, there %oas an end 
to %t. She had decided not to make the effort. 
She was ‘Napoleon’, and no one could make her 
do what she refused to do. And so, for the time, 
her analysis was blocked, and could proceed no 
farther. 

Beside the wish-fulfilment and conflict type* 
of dream, there is a third type which commonly 
occurs towards the end of an analysis and has 
been called the dream of rebirth It is possible 
that such dreams may be experienced apart 
from any analysis, m cases where conflicts 
have been resolved m other ways, but detailed 
evidence about these cases is practically non- 
existent. An excellent example of a dream 
indicating subhmation or regeneration was that 
which closed the analysis of the young woman 
of whom we have just been spe.iking. It was 
as follows: 

'I was in the Cathedral at evening service. 
Bitting in my usual place on the Decani side. 
The full choir was there, mostly men and boys 
whom I knew. Those on the Decani side were 
singing the anthem "Blessing, Honour, Glory, 
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and Power but the other side were not singing 
at all, and presently I noticed that the candles 
on their side of the altar were not alight, while 
those on the Decani side were. I went up and 
lit them, one by one, beginning with the middle 
row, then the top ones, and last the bottom ones. 
When I was back in my stall the choir began to 
file out, only, instead of the procession being two 
and two, each went behmd the other, so that they 
formed a single line, and so left the Cathedral.’ 

As IS usual in the later stages of analysis, the 
patient was able quite readily to mterpret the 
dream, which she did as follows: 

‘ The Cantons and Decani ate the two parts of 
me. One part could not join in the anthem of Life. 
It couldn’t smg, and was dark. I lit the candles in 
that way because I had remembered by degrees ; 
the middle things first (i.e. the thefts which had 
occurred in the middle of the long senes), then 
the late ones, and then those of my childhood. 
The choir passed out m one Ime, because now it is 
all umfied. The two sides of me are joined up.' 

Certain experiments were at one time made in 
which well-known psycho-therapists have ana- 
lysed the same dreams and compared results, 
and the fact that their analyses have differed 

^ ‘Blessing, Honour, Gloiy, and Power be unto Hun 
that ntteth upon the Throne and unto the Lamb for 
ever.’ (From Spohr's Lott JudgemaU.) 
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to a considerable extent has been taken bj some 
critics as a proof that dream anal3rsia has no real 
significance. One might jnst as well argue that 
because preachers and commentators give difier- 
ent interpretations to the same parable, there- 
fore parables are without real significance. 
A dream is not the kind of cipher that can be 
decoded by means of a standardized key, but 
more like a series of Egyptian hieroglyphs in 
each of which many meanings are to be dis- 
cerned. The analyst who feels the sexual or 
creative instmot to be the dominant one will 
find sexual symbols where another would find 
power symbols, but since the two instincts are 
merely different aspects of one force, the exact 
mode of interpretation is immaterial. Agam, 
some analysts concern themselves mainly with 
the latent content of a dream, whereas others 
consider its general or racial significance to be 
more important. And }ast as no one but the 
painter of a picture can pronounce finally upon 
its real meanmg, so no one but the patient can 
supply the associations which explain the pic- 
tures he has made m his own unconscious. The 
analyst may tentatively put forward an explana- 
tion, but it remams for his subject to accept or 
repudiate it. The truth of an analysis does not 
depend on the conviction of the doctor but on 
that of the patient. 
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SUBLIMATION AND RELIGION 

Onb of the most jnter«3ldsg aspects of analjtical 
psychology, and one which has so fai received 
insufficient attention, is that of its relation to 
the discoveries of the ancient philosophers and 
religious writers pertaining to the human sonl. 
Our hbraries have in them many books which 
are as valid and valuable to-day as ever. We 
do not expect to supersede the wisdom of 
Plato, Cicero, St. Paul, St. Augustine, Tbomae 
h Kempis and their like, nor can we find an ideal 
of human perfection more lofty than that set 
forth m the Gospels. Social conditions have 
altered and knowledge has advanced so as to 
render void many of the specific opinions and 
admomtions of these wise men of old, but they 
have enunciated a great number of practical 
statements about the soul of man which long 
experience has proved to be fundamentally 
true. 

It follows, therefore, that modern psychology, 
in BO far as it is a true science of the soul, will 
justify itself by corroborating, amplifying, and 
supplementing the ideas of the great thmkers, 
not by refuting them. From this point of view 
there is no ‘new’ psychology, and the modern 
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analytical theories aie rither as old as msdom 
itself, or else deceptive. 

Every new age requires to have ancient 
truths translated into contemporary language. 
Because the ancients did not talk about sublima- 
tion, complexes, and the unconscious, it does 
not follow that the ideas embodied in these 
terms were unknown to them. It is for us to 
correlate our views with theirs, for in so doing 
we widen our field of research indefinitely. So 
long as analytical psychplogy depends for evi- 
dence and material on the investigations made 
by psychiatrists of the last few decades into 
the neuroses of abnormal or subnormal human 
beings, its basis is too narrow to support any 
large superstructure. The science cannot grow 
out of infancy into established maturity until 
we habituate ourselves to looking at its hypo- 
theses from a general rather than from a patho- 
logical view-point, and to testing their truth in 
its application to the healthy and normal as well 
as to the diseased and neurotic. 

Analytical psychologists and psycho-therapists 
have the same ultimate objective as all the 
ancient philosophers, together with sociologists 
and lovers of humanity, have had from the first 
— ^to find a way by which human beings can 
attam to health and happiness. The analyst’s 
method is to open a path by which the individual 
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may be able to sublimate his instiucts ; the social 
refoimer hopes by education and legi^tion to 
bring about the better adaptation of man to his 
environment ; the religious teacher leads men to 
worship and to imitate the Perfect Man. 

It has already been shown that a success- 
ful sublimation is, in ciTcot, an adaptation to 
environment. Like the social reformer, the ana- 
lyst aims at bringing about a way of thought 
and a method of life which shall adord an ade- 
quate outlet to the individual in the environ- 
ment in which lie is placed. Such an adaptation, 
as already stated, must satisfy three conditions. 
It must be pleasurable to the mdividual ; it must 
be useful to the community ; and it must in some 
measure consciously fulfil the individual’s ideal 
for himself ^ 

People who are interested in the practical 
results of analytical therapy constantly ask such 
questions as ‘What does analysis do to a person ^ 
What does this social adaptation actually con- 
sist in ? Arc people different after analysis ? 
Does it alter the character ? ’ 

Analysis does sometimes ajipear to alter 
character, and has even been known to turn an 
apparent idealist into a very real brute 1 There 
ore people who have built a complete false front, 
in shall we say the best Queen Anne style, to 
‘ Cf. p. 139. 
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conceal the dam tenement in which they leally 
live. When analysis pulls this down, as it most, 
the change may be startlmg. In a less dramatio 
way false adaptations of pseudo-altruism, of sen- 
timental tenderness, of appealing childishness are 
commonly broken down, and there is a trandtion 
stage, often of considerable duration, when the 
analysed person seems to have changed for the 
worse, to have become harder, more selfish, less 
afiectionate. To pull out weeds may be quick 
work, but to establish fresh growth is a matter 
of time. 

Analysis often brings about a very noticeable 
change of values Trivial things which loomed 
very large assume a reasonable proportion. 
There was once a woman who used to spend the 
entire week-end lighting with the necessity of 
making out a laundry hst, and who found 
through analysis that the task took less than 
three minutes. Again, courage and energy which 
lead to the tackling of new pursuits and new 
interests often result from analysis. 

Nevertheless, the answer to the question. Are 
people different after analysis ? is in the negative. 
The dwarf does not become a giant, but rather 
an integrated and adequate dwarf, wjio has 
accepted his hmitations. There was once an 
actual physical dwarf who had brains and execu- 
tive abihty and clear-headedness and a love of 
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power. She phAntaaied hereelf m • teacher in 
a great pablio eohool, bat when thia dream 
proved impracticable becanae of her lack (d 
inches ahe took on the task of reorganizing the 
stocking and diatribating of achool bo(^ and 
stationery for that same large community, and 
became a great personage in her world. 

True anblimation cocsista in facing actual 
facta and dealing with them creatively. As has 
been said, the freeing of the life-force is always 
a fourfold proceaa, consisting of an objective 
realization of experience, a uniting with it in love 
and acceptance, a period or it may be an instuit 
of struggle and adjustment, followed by creative 
achievement, release, fulfilment. The process 
of sublimation, whether occurring as a result of 
analysis or through some other profound and 
regenerating experience, is this same fourfold 
one. There is the objective facing of real facts in 
regard to oneself and one’s environment, there 
is the deep, humble, and open-armed acceptance 
of them, there is a period of searching and often 
painful readjustment to them, followed by a sense 
of fulfilment, integration, and poise, which is not 
necessarily permanent, but which becomes mcreas- 
ingly capable of being recaptured and sustained. 

But what of the people to whom tiiis whole 
theory of sublimation appears cold and lifeless 
as compared with that simple and practical 


p 
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'following of Chiirt’ which is the leligions man’s 
way of reaching the same goal ! Are not these 
Christia^ jnstified in saying, ‘What was good 
enough for the saints ought to be good enough 
for us’ 1 If the sublimation of the analyst bears 
no direct relation to religion, there is a fatal 
inadequacy about it, for the religious instinct is 
so deeply implanted in humanity that no theory 
concerning the human mind and soul can ignore 
it and hope to lire. 

The question then arises, can the analyst’s 
theory of the upmshing life-force showing itself 
in the will to power, in sex and in other creative 
activities, be shown to have any real relation 
to Christianity ? Surely such a relation is not 
merely existent but fundamental. 

The Christian ideal of the Perfect Man is set 
forth with absolute simplicity in the Gospels. 
Setting aside all dogma, setting aside, if we 
.choose, even the question of historical validity, 
there remains in these records the biography of 
a man whose life has been accepted as the type 
of human perfection. Such a biography, under 
such conditions, may be justly and reverently 
considered also as a study in human psychology. 
For the Christ of the Gospels claimed for himself 
complete humanity as well as divinity, asserting 
himself to be a man among men, subject to every 
human temptation and limitation* 
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What, then, do the Gospels tell us about the 
conditions of life of Jesus of Nazaretif? Of his 
youth very little, and yet that little is psycho- 
logically significant We may infer that his 
home conditions were as nearly as possible 
perfect — his relations with his mother, with 
Joseph, and with the people of his village free 
from the avoidahle thvrartings and didiculties 
which hinder the natural development 4ji the 
ordinary child with oidiiuiry patents. In other 
words, his environment was a favoiirablo one for 
the expression of what must have been a loving 
and thoughtful disposition We have one extra- 
ordinary glimpse of adolescence The story of 
the boy Jesus in the Temple * is in .some respects 
a puzzling one. Looking at it candidly and with- 
out prejudice, we are struck by two facts — the 
fearless independence coupled with intellectual 
enthusiasm and brilliancy of the boy, and the 
painful lesson which even the perfect mother 
had to learn with suiTcnng. In regard to the 
former point, the great pioneers in education 
have with one voice protluiiiied that indepen* 
dence of thought and action, enterpiise, enthu* 
siasm, and love of learning are the natural 
attributes of the child who has not been inhibited 
and mismanaged in early youth. Experiment 
has shown that in some measure at least they 
* Luke u. 41 et seq. 
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are right, and that theae qvolities arc latent in 
most chiUren, and are inadvertentlj onuhed 
and killed bj injudicioua adult interference. 

The second point of the story is harder of 
acceptance by our conventional minds, though 
it would seem to follow logically enough upon 
the first. Having attained to adolescence, the 
Holy Child dehberately claims for himself a 
measufeof personal liberty and self-determination 
far in excess of what would appear reasonable in 
western eyes. The customary explanation of the 
incident Is that it was an isolated manifestation 
of superhuman privilege , but it is possible to see 
in it rather the divme right,of any human child 
to find his way out of childhood through youth 
into manhood with a great deal less regulation 
from elders than we generally allow to our chil- 
dren. We feel that we have a nght to be anxious 
about them when they are out of sight, and that 
we are justified m taking measures to spare our- 
selves this anxiety. The mother m the gospel 
story had to face what all mothers ought to face 
with the same brave submission — tlic shock that 
comes when the child who seems to them scarcely 
more than a baby, bat who m himself feels the 
nsmg tide of maTrlrTint^, nfiiti fpT the first time 
his right to a voice m regulating his own afiairs. 
And it should be remarked that with the shock 
should come a feeling of pride and satisfaction. 
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For it is the dtildren endowed with the vitahty 
and enthnsiaam to wish to strike ont ft>r them- 
selves who are likely to grow up into healthy 
and useful oitisens. The child who passively 
submits to being guided, arranged for, and 
directed until he becomes an adult in years is 
precisely of the type which develops neuroses, 
and fails to justify its existence later in life. 

Beyond the fact that Jesus lived m harmony 
with his parents and the people of his village,^ 
that he developed gradually in character and 
intellect, and that at twelve years old he had 
• become a brilliant and attractive child, loving 
and obedient, but with a strong sense of personal 
freedom and independence, the biographies tell 
us nothing of him until he had reached fuU ma- 
turity. Then, significantly enough, we are given, 
not a consecutive record, but a large collection of 
typical and characteristic deeds and sayings. It 
is as though the evangelists would tell us — ‘ Thus 
and so will the perfect man react to the typical 
mrcumstances of a human environment. 

It is postulated of the Christ that in him the 
Holy Spint was present in fullness and without 
limitation. This statement belongs primarily to 

* Luke ii. 62. ‘And Jesus inoieased m wisdom and 
stature, and in fayoor with God and man.* 

' Cf. the working out of this idea in ESsa Barker’s 
STAe Son of Mary 
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the Cbiistiao conception of hu Godhead, but one 
may also«ee in it an allusion to the freedom with 
which the life force welled up within him. It 
follows that in the Christ we find a character in 
whom the instinct for power and love and all 
creative activities were fiir stronger, one nught 
almost say infinitely stronger, than m the average 
man. And it is a fundamental truth that any 
force IS ambivalent, equally powerful for evil and 
for good. The opening scenes of Christ’s ministry 
show the hfe-energy undergoing in him a great 
expansion, such as necessitated on his part 
momentous and far-reaching decisions between 
alternative courses, the one definable as good, 
the other as evil 

The events recorded of Christ at the age of 
about thirty years are three* his baptism, his 
letreat into the wilderness, and his temptation. 
Humanly speaking, the baptism may be said to 
tyinfy an inrush of spiritual force and energy 
such as not uncommonly occurs when full 
maturity is reached. After it there followed 
a period of seclusion and meditation, a time of 
self-examination or self-study, m which we may 
imagine that he saw and considered his own 
potentialities, and came to defimte conclusions 
as to how they should be employed. The story 
of the Temptation seems to mdicate that the 
right use of power presented the gravest pro- 
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blems for consideration. Given power far above 
the normal, how may it legitimately ^e used 1 
The various temptations furmsh the negative 
answer to the problem. In the opinion of Jesus 
it might not be used either for self-help ^ or for 
self-aggrandizement. Nevertheless, the two 
commonest purposes for which men habitually 
exfrcise such power as they have are, to obtam 
satisfaction for their carnal desires whether 
innocent or the reveme, and to acquire the 
mastery over others. 

One gathers that Jesus, looking into the 
future, was tempted, like others, to use certain 
methods of gaming a rapid ascendancy over his 
fellow men, with a view to facilitating and 
hastening the work he intended to do among 
them. He saw two possibilities. He could either, 
by a dramatic exercise of his supernormal 
powers, appeal to the multitude in such a way 
as to win their superstitious devotion,* or he 
might use his compelling personality to gain 
temporal authority, and by becoming a political 
leader could ivith ease introduce his idea of moral 
and spiritual regeneration.* 

‘ * Command this atone that it be made bread.* 
Luke IT 3 

* ‘If thou be the Boo of God, cast lliysnlf down 
from hence.' Luke iv 9 

' 'All this power will I give thee . . if thou wilt 

worship me.’ Luke it. (1-7. 
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The stoiy relates that he sternly repudiated 
both mc^ods, determining that Ihe great force 
which he felt within him should never be used 
to extncate himself from tiie difBculties and 
dangers which would inevitably beset him 
during his ministry, to obtain for himself 
earthly honours, or to win himself popularity 
by pandermg to the superstitions and curiosity 
of the crowd. Thus in the account of the 
Temptation we get a foreshadowing in terms 
of negation of the attitude which Christ is about 
to assume as regards the right use of power. 
And throughout his public hfe we find him 
again and again turmng aside unhesitatingly 
from these same temptations, enduring hard- 
ship and Buffering himself though relieving them 
in others,^ Btnving to prevent his works of 
healmg from being noised abroad, refusing the 
clamour of the idle crowds who ‘asked for a sign*, 
scorning to gratify Herod’s cunosity when to 
propitiate the tyrant might have saved him 
much suffering,’' and evading repeatedly the 
persuasion of his followers, who wished to set 
him up as their temporal ruler.’ 

In looking at the accounts of Christ’s three 
years of public life, we are concerned with his 
manner of living rather than with his doctrme; 

' John IV 31, 32 ; Luke zzui. 35-7. 

* Luke xziU. ^0. ’ John vL 15. 
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with what ha did himself, rather than with what 
he bade others do. (hm it be sho^ that be 
consciously recognised the creative life in him- 
self and dealt with it debberately? Did he 
suppress his natural instincts as evil, or were 
tiiey expressed as the modem psychologist 
demands that they should be ? And if we can 
find that they were so expressed, was it in a 
way which could possibly be thought to satisfy 
the cravings of the ordinary power-loving and 
passionate human being! 

We see him leading an intensely active life, 
entirely given up to the service of his fellow 
men He journeys on foot from place to place, 
hvmg in the open air, surrounded by a group 
of fnends who are also his pupils. He divides 
his tune between training these pupils in his 
methods and ideas, heabng the sick or insane 
who fiock about him wherever he goes, and 
teaching the ever-growing crowds attracted 
the fame of his mighty works. We should expect 
nevertheless to find his active life interspersed 
with periods of retirement and prayer. The 
perfect man must strike a balance between 
extraversion and introversion, not being swept 
away in a vortex of ceaseless activity, nor yet 
given to an excess of contemplation involving 
inaction. The records tell us of nights spent in 
prayer on the open hill-side, and of elTorts, 
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often nnsucccssful because of the importunity 
of the crowd, to gain space for rest and quiet. 
In such a^e as that of Christ there is abundant 
scope for the right expression of power. He 
exerts it over self, and on behalf of others. His 
self-mastery is complete, so that the claims of 
the body and mind are acceded to or denied 
at will, without any waste of energy in ante- 
cedent conflict or subsequent remorse. Hunger, 
bodily fatigue, and the need for mental and 
spiritual refreshment are among the things over 
which he has no hesitation in exercising lord- 
ship. We dominate others, being unable to 
dommate ourselves, and because of our weak- 
ness we lose a legitimate outlet and compensate 
ourselves by using an illegitimate one. The man 
who can master himself has no need to establish 
his superiority by lording it over others, since 
‘he that rulcth his spirit is better than he that 
toketh a city’. 

Besides the satisfaction obtainable from self- 
donunation, he has abundant scope for exercis- 
ing his power in the service of others. A man 
who can spend his days m preaching, teaching, 
and healing has ample outlet for all his energies. 
There need be no sense of frustration m such 
a life, nor any necessity to find selfish modes of 
expression 

It IS interesting to note that in his work of 
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helping and healing Christ shows a particular 
realization of the devastating e&ec^ on the 
human mind of fear and anxiety. He hastens 
to relieve the terror of his disciples m a storm ; 
he exhorts the poverty-stricken peasants of the 
countryside not to waste their strength in 
faithless anxiety about their future need of 
foQd and clothing, he calms and heals the 
demoniacs whose insane fears have been exag- 
gerated into violent mania by the ignorant and 
brutal treatment they have received , the words 
‘be not afraid’ are constantly on his lips. 

It has been said that the instinct of outgoing 
towards the object in love and affection which 
analysts have somewhat crudely designated as 
sexual cannot be sharply differentiated from the 
instmet to power Ideally the two are one, and 
should manifest as one. In the perfect man we 
should expect to find very httle cleavage 
between the two, and m the life of Christ there 
are but few incidents m which power and love 
are dissociated. In almost every case his nughty 
works are prompted by an emotion of love and 
pity, and serve as an expression of this emotion. 
The sex mstinct is shown as completely subli- 
mated into a passion of love for humanity It is 
neither repressed, as many would have us believe, 
nor yet weakened and attenuated. It has all 
the attributes of human passion, save the one 
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attribute of aelf-gratification. The love of Christ 
for humanity is not a matter of duty and self- 
righteousness. He does not devote himself 
because he feels he ought. It has nothing to do 
with charitj in the degraded popular sense of 
that word. It is a buimng'passion, a consuming 
fire of irresistible might. It has tenderness and 
urgency ; it moves him to tears of sympathy or 
despair. It drives him to break away from home 
and family, to brave disapproval and contempt, 
to wander forth on a romantic adventure, and 
finally to face and overcome death. There is no 
greater tale of passion and chivalry m all the 
annals of the human race than that set forth in 
the gospels. It is only our own habits of fear 
and repression which have led us to see m the 
life of Christ the description of an emasculated 
personality full of denials, refusals, and with- 
drawals A bfe of hardship and adventure it 
was, but full, free, and satisfymg to the soul. 
It IS a curious thing that in the life of the closest 
nnd most literal of the imitators of Christ among 
the saints, namely St. Francis of Assisi, this 
element of joyous self-fulfilment is recognized 
and emphasized by modern commentators and 
biographers, while in the life of Christ we are 
accustomed to dwell exclusively on the self- 
denial, hardship, and sofiering which are the 
inevitable conditions of all great achievement. 
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The tragedj which omshadowed the life of 
Christ lay in the fact that the wor^ was not 
ready to receive so lofty an ideal, and thus 
returned hatred for hia love. There is no hatred 
keener and more venomons than that of the 
pious hypocrite who sees his position under- 
mined and his falsity exposed by a truly righteous 
man. St. Francis received the sanction of those 
m power in his day, while Christ, whose kmsmen 
and early associates were probably for the most 
part stnet Pharisees,^ incurred the bitterest 
opposition of those whom he had been brought 
up to love and respect If we can picture his life 
as it might have been, freed from this opposition 
and enmity, we can see the joy and harmony 
that such an exterior as well as interior sublima- 
tion would have produced 

The happiness of the ordinary human being, 
even when he has attamed to a very high degree 
of adaptation to and harmony with his environ- 
ment, is marred by two things* first the inner 
conflict for self-mastery, and secondly the re- 
stricted flow of libido which hmits his capacity 
to act and to feel He has Lttle power, and his 
emotions are thin and soon exhausted. He may 
wish to heal the sick, or to teach the helpless and 
ignorant, or to create objects of artistic beauty, 

^ See 8t. Foul and the Chwch 0 / Jenuaien, by W. L. 
Knox. pp. 81 and 00. 
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but always bis desires outrun his power to 
achieve, while he still struggles his energy 
faib and the fire of his emotion is for the moment 
exhausted, so that he must pause and wait for 
a renewal of strength. 

In Christ this inner conflict is transcended 
The state of mind so vividly described by 
St. Paul, when he says, ‘To will is present with 
me, but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would I do not, but 
the evil which I would not, that I do’,* was out- 
grown in the perfect man, because his uncon- 
scious mind was united with and under the con- 
trol of his conscious, in a harmony unknown to 
us. His energy or capacity to act and to feel far 
exceeded that of the average man , bis power to 
achieve what he purposed was limited only by 
the opposition of those he wished to help. His 
sympathy could find fullest satisfaction, for if 
he chose to heal disease or to dispel agonizing 
fear he was not thwarted by his own inadequacy, 
but only by a lack of ‘faith’, i e. receptivity and 
open-mindedness, m the sufierers themselves. 

The sufiering which brought the earthly life 
of Christ to its close has tended to make the 
Christian world look upon that life as a melan- 
choly and frustrated one. The Church has 
presented him to us primarily as the ‘Man of 
* Rom. vu. 18-10. 
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Soirows'. But it is the hatred'and misunder- 
standing of his contemporaries whicfa*brmg the 
element of tragedy into the gospels. There was 
nothing sorrowful or gloomy in his own life as 
distinct from his environment. But the way of 
the highly evolved personahty is obstructed at 
every turn by the passions of the primitive man, 
whose instinctive energy pushes forth to destroy 
rather than to build up. What is the relationship 
between the two, and how may the lower type 
advance to ‘the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ’? 

The life of primitive man may be compared, 
as m an image already used,^ with the upper 
course of a stream, where it is small in volume, 
but direct, rough, and tempestuous m its pro- 
gress. The volume of his libido is slight, but its 
expression is violent. The ratio of bis conscious 
to his unconscious mind is small. He acts upon 
impulse and follows instincts without attempting 
to bring his motives into consciousness. He does 
not know why he does things, and he does n<d care. 
Like the mountam torrent be rushes headlong at 
obstacles. 


In its middle course the stream has mcreased 
enormously in volume, but has lost impetus. 
It tends to go round obstacles rather than to 
dash over them. It is less direct, but also less 
^ See Chapter III. 
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shallow; what It has guned in depth it has lost 
in freedontof movement. As man’s consdonsneBS 
becomes fuller, his action becomes less instino- 
tive. He is checked by thought and self 'Criticism, 
and he must find a way of circumventing rather 
than mahing headlong at his obstacles. Obstroo- 
tions arise which he is unable to deal with, 
and his dammed-np energy creates a moraiss 
of indecision and despondency, or breaks out 
through unlawful channels of disease, crime, and 
insanity. At this stage man develops an ever- 
increasing desire for self-knowledge. ‘Enow 
thyself’ is the universal dictum of the philo- 
sophers. ‘Self-examination and repentance are 
the first steps towards holiness’, say the saints 
and religious teachers. ‘By meditation enlarge 
the consciousness and unite it with the universal 
consciousness’, says the Eastern mystic. ‘Bring 
the unconscious into consciousness and so resolve 
conflicts; free the hbido and redirect it into 
better channds’, says the analyst. 

In its lower reaches the nver is once more as 
unhampered by obstacles as was the mountain 
torrent, but with what a difference! The small, 
destructive, trivial cascade of water has become 
a calm and still flood, moving irresistibly towards 
union with thf> universal ocean, no longer 
destroying, but building up fertility as it goes. 
Increase of volume has produced an infinitely 
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greater force than that generated by mere initial 
impetus. So in his final perfection man acquires 
an increase of consciousness which gives him 
a power incomparably greater than the brute 
force of his beginnings, a power which he uses 
for the building up rather than for the destruc- 
tion of the human race. 

Such, then, is sublimation from the religious 
point of view, and many of the greatest analysts 
have admitted that to facihtate a lofty religious 
adaptation is the highest goal of analysis. But 
it would be absurd to pretend that this view 
is taken by all psycho-therapists. It is agreed 
that Bubhmation of the primary instincts is 
a necessity, but not all are prepared to admit 
that the hbido of the mdividual must be 
educated to express itself in efiorts for the good 
of the community. Nevertheless, it is incon- 
trovertible that the man who, regardless of the 
needs of the herd, uses his energy to obtain 
self-gratification and temporal power may, 
although breaking no law of the land, sin 
against the supreme law of evolution. That 
law demands humanity’s ultimate recognition 
of the fact that there can bo no stabihty m any 
ideal inconsistent with the greatest happiness 
of the greatqpt number. It is fundamentally 
one with the law of Christian fellowship. 
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